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NATURE-PICTURES. 
Now from heav’n’s eaves, and tempest-weeping 
trees, 
And rocks and cliffs, the thunder-drops fall 
fast, : 
Or by the wild and furious-driving blast 
Show’r down in teeming and incessant seas, 
Of rain against the icy lattices ; 
And windows rude of mountain-chambers 
vast, 
Wherein are tomb’d, yet live, the unthaw’d 


past, 
And future cold of many centuries, 


Which, could a mortal’s foot adventurous scale, 
He dead must hide, or living scarce unfold, 
Great wonder of these mountains ‘yet un- 

told, 

And yet unsung in earth’s low grov’ling vale ; 


Yet these do show the mighty pow’r of God, 
Aiud here his boundless and sublime abode. 


Sway’d by the moon, whose motion rest might 
be 

By mortals deemed, the tides though to-and- 
ro 

They roll, seem as they did nor ebb nor 


flow ; 
Albcit they ceaseless waft with sullen glee 
The shifting scat of the deep-founded sea, - 
Now mainward from the rib’d strand dank 
and low, 
Now shoreward back and anon with reflu- 
ence slow, 
Hither and thither borne all ripplingly 


And brightly, though round wrecks unbeacon’d 
lone, 
Dark crowding oft—more blest the scene 
and fair 
Where smiles, as smile true hearts, far 
ocean’s breast, 
At changes and mutations all unknown 
To virtue, or to those calm depths that ne’er 
The bounding keel with envious shoals 
molest. 


Each mountain’s rainy sky-absorbéd peak 
Now pours a heavy and down-rushing 
show’r, 
Wide o’er cach moistened field and drip- 
ping bow’r ; 
While wand’ring clouds in many a distant streak 
That round these high majestic summits reek, 
Grow darker and still darker ev’ry hour, 
And as they drearily and dimly lower, 
In gather’d torrents o’er the landscape break. 


But lo! at length thejoyous glancing ray 

Of the bright sun tripmpoently appears, 
To vindicate his empire of the day 

And vanquish all its gloom, and all its 


tears ; 
So God, a gladlier light, doth gricfs allay 
And banishes men’s doubts and dark’ning 
fears. 


Not scantly the cool tide by him is sipp’d 
Who in the scorching wilderness doth stray, 
And finds a stream fast speeding down its 
“ way 
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| From springs unseen of some dark mountain 


crypt. .- 
Of ice-cold depths, where mortal hand ne’er 
dipp’d 
A solitary urn, nor the sun’s rays 
E’re shed a faint glimpse of the golden day, 
Nor by its hoar marge wild goat’s foot e’er 
trip’d 
As trickling soft its bright refreshing gleam 
were the rugged mountain’s gloomy 
sides, 
And dews the arid sands, through which it 


glides, 
Methinks the tinkling of that desert stream 
Sounds to the fainting, thirst-parch’d wand’rer 


ear 
As Sabbath’s bell to the soul’s world-sick ear. 
Dublin University Magazine. M. G. 





THE TIDES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
THE moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with light. 
The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodlands 
That murmured all the day ; {round 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep ; 
His rising tides I hear, 

Afar I see the glimmering billows leap ; 
I see them breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the 
fair 
Pure light that sits on high— 
Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother waters lie. 
Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show, 
Again, its glimmering crest ; 
Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again and yet again; until the Deep 
Recalls its brood of waves ; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up toward the placid moon. 


O restless Sea! that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 


The glorious source of light and heat mustwarm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 

And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 








In a sercncr sphere. 
—N. Y. Ledger. : 
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MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—VOL. III. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VOL, IlL.* 


In this volume Mr. Massey narrates at the 
close of the American Wer of Independence, 
and carries on the history through the Rock- 
ingham and Shelburne Administrations, the 
Coalition, and the early Administration of 
Pitt, down tothe commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary War. His excellences and defects 
as an historian remain the same as in the 
previous volumes. He is sensible and can- 
did. He shows throughout the vast advan- 
tage which must be derived by a portrayer 
of parliamentary contests from thorough 
practical familiarity with the House of Com- 
mons. Asa moderate Liberal politician he 
holds the scales of historical justice between 
Whigs and Tories with an even hand. His 
style, though without any pretence to pecul- 
iar felicity or elegance, is clear, easy, unaf- 
fected, and therefore pleasant. It is even a 
considerable relief to turn to him from the 
spasmodic sentiment, elaborate fine writing, 
and silly prejudice calling itself historical 
sympathy, of historians who write from im- 
agination and not from experience of the 
world. On the other hand he is dry and 
somewhat meagre; his view of his subject 
is narrow, being too much confined to that 
which passes within the walls of Parliament ; 
he seems to have no philosophy beyond that 
of political party; and while giving a clear 
view of events in the main, he fails, greatly 
to impress his reader with any particular 
scene or character which he describes. 

The period of history comprehended in 
this volume is remarkable, among other 
things, for the last attempt made by a con- 
stitutional king of England to take the gov- 
ernment into his own hands. A system of 
bribery and corruption, carried on through 
the unavowed agents who enlisted and ma- 
neeuvred the ‘* King’s Friends,” became the 
basis of what Bolingbroke would have called 
a “free monarchy,” secretly subsisting un- 
der constitutional forms. At first, the con- 
stitutional power of the minister was under- 
mined and thwarted by “ influence ; ” but in 
Lord North the king at last found a minister 
sufficiently wanting in self-respect actually 
to accept the responsibility without the real- 
ity of power, and to carry on, in compliance 
with his master’s wishes, a contest with the 
colonics of which his own conscience disap- 
proved :— 


“The king governed in this manner for twelve 
years. The results of that administration were 
the loss of a great part of his dominions ; the 


* A History of England during the Reign vA 
George III. By William Massey, M.P. Vol. Hl., 
1781-1793. London: John W. Parker & Son, 1860. 
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addition of one hundred and fifteen millions to 
the debt ; war with three of the maritime powers 
of Europe; a hostile league of his former allies ; 
his coast threatened with invasion, and British 
waters swarming with the cruisers of his numer- 
ous enemies; nay, British merchants chartering 
foreign ships because the flag of their own na- 


tion was no longer a protection to their prop- 
erty.” 


There were, however, compensating forces 
at work powerful enough to save the great- 
ness of Iingland even from the best of kings 
and the most amiable of premiers :— 


“The nation was on the brink of ruin; and 
it is probable that her ruin would have been con- 
summated, but for some compensatory circum- 
stances, which lay beyond the control of her blind 
and obstinate ruler. While the king’s government 
was losing a great empire in the West, private 
enterprise had reared from its foundations a still 
greater empire in the East. While orators and 
statesmen were engaged in debates about election 
contests, matters ot privilege, and questions of 
ephemeral or personal interest, the advancing 
prosperity of the nation, and its progress in the 
arts of civilized society, are to be traced in the 
private legislation of Parliament. The Inclo- 
sure Acts, the Road and Canal Acts, the Paving 
and Lighting Acts, which are supposed to con- 
cern only the local and personal interests of the 
parties who solicit them, formed by far the most 
important part of the transactions of Parliament, 
from the commencement of the’reign until the 
end of the American war. But, above all, it 
was by the inventive genius of the Lancashire 
artisans, that England was compensated for the 
fatuity of her rulers. Thesteam-engine and the 
spinning-jenny opened up new sources of wealth 
and power; and Watt and Crompton have 
given us a commerce of ahundrcd millions with 
freo America, in lieu, of a barren sovereignty 
which we could not have retained.” 


It is a relief to arrive at the termination— 
the inevitable termination—of the American 
War. The enemies of England fondly hoped 
that in the loss of her great colonies she had 
received a fatal blow. But this was merely 

art of the same delusion which led England 

erself to cling to a nominal sovereignty 
from which she derived no real advantage. 
The nation was only entering on another 
epoch of prosperity and grandeur :— 

“ The very contest which the short-sighted per- 
verseness of her statesmen had provoked, and in 
which the misconduct of her commanders had 
suffered her to be worsted, proved eventually 
more conducive to her welfare than any scheme 
of aggrandizement which could have been de- 
vised by political ambition, and accomplished 
by military skill. A great writer had recently 
demonstrated that the maintenance of colonies 
for commercial purposes was a rude expedient, 
adverse to all sound principles of political econ- 
omy; that, so far from promoting trade, it 
checked commercial enterprise; that the ex- 
penses of contributing to the civil government 
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of these dependencies, and of providing for | reduces it to its just level when he says that 


their military defence, were, therefore, so much 
money thrown away; and, though the dis- 
tinguished authority to whom I have referred 
somewhat exaggerates the case when he insists 
upon attributing the whole charges of the war of 
1739 and of the succeeding war to colonial quar- 
rels, which were rather the pretexts than the 
causes of these wars, it is certain that, however 
useful the monopoly of colonial markets may be 
to a country in the infancy of its commerce, such 
artificial aids are altogether unnecessary to 2 
matured state of mercantile development. But 
if it is true, as Adam Smith asserts, that the 
cost of the war of 1753, amounting to ninety 
millions, ought justly to be stated to the account 
of the colonics, the cost of the War of Indepen- 
dence, amounting to one hundred and twenty 
millions, was, so far as the material interests of 
this country were concerned, the more profitable 
outlay. America, released from the trammels 
which the selfish policy of this country had im- 
posed upon her, sprang forward at once upon her 
prosperous career ; and, in proportion as she has 
advanced in wealth and power, our free commer- 
cial intercourse with her has increased likewise, 
while all expenditure on her account has ceased, 
and the empire is no longer vulnerable at distant 
points, which no expenditure could adequately 
guard.” 


The magnanimous frankness with which 
the independence of the Americans was at 
last recognized somewhat redeemed the hu- 
miliation cf our defeat. It stands in re- 
markable contrast to the meanness of Spanish 
pride displayed by Philip III. in recognizing 
the independence of the Dutch. The great 
victory of Rodney, and the heroic defence at 
Gibraltar, restored the honor of our arms. 
The French monarchy, which had hypocriti- 
cally interfered on the side of “liberty” in 
our domestic quarrel, found itself deservedly, 
though unhandsomely, thrown overboard by 
its American allies, and received into its 
own bosom, through Lafayette and his fel- 
low-comrades, the seeds of a still more ter- 
rible retribution. 

The Achilles of the larger half of the vol- 
ume is Pitt—Pitt in his better hour, as the 
parliamentary reformer, the free-trader, the 
restorer of finance—raised by a royal coup 
de main to the premiership at the age of 
twenty-four, and found not unequal to that 
elevation. Mr. Massey’s estimate of this 
illustrious chief seems to be fair. He ap- 
preciates without idolizing him, and does not 
forget, in displaying the general excellences 
of his administration, to point out its weaker 
points, such as the chimerical attempt to 
conjure away the national debt by the insti- 
tution of a sinking fund. The merit of the 
successful struggle with the Coalition is set 
rather too high when it is termed “ a feat of 


political courage and conduct which has | 





Pitt was supported in it “by the whole 
weight of the crown, by the whole tribe of 
courtiers, and by a rapidly increasing ma- 
jority of the nation, against a desperate ma- 
jority of the Commons.” 

In the contest between Pitt and the Coali- 
tion, Indian affairs come into the foreground. 
Mr. Massey justly, as we conceive, gives 


Fox and his colleagues credit for upright in- 
tentions in bringing forward their India Bill, 
fatal as it proved to their ministry, and sin- 
s been generally deemed :— 


ister as it 


“Tt suited the objects of party to pretend that 
the India Bill was merely a contrivance for se- 
curing political power to its authors, but it is 
hardly necessary at this day to vindicate the 
memory of the great men who were concerned 
in that memorable business from such an impu- 
tation. That party considerations wero alto- 
gether excluded from the view of the statesmen 
of the Coalition, it would be folly to maintain ; 
but the first aim of such men as Tox and Burke 
was, undoubtedly, the good government of In- 
dia. Those generous minds were capable of 
rising to the greatness of the subject, and of 
secking, in the highest cfforts of legislation, a 
fame and a reward far above the fiecting tri- 
umphs of faction. Burke, indeed, had long 
thought, with the vehemence of conviction char- 
acteristic of his mind, that the iniquity and inca- 
pacity of the Company’s government demanded 
a fundamental change; and no ‘person who is 
acquainted with the ingenious nature of Fox, 
can doubt the sincerity of the declarations which 
he often made, both in public and private, dur- 
ing the progress of the affair, that he had never 
acted more fully on principle than he had done 
on that occasion, and that he felt bound to risk 
his power, and that of his friends, when the hap- 
piness of so many millions was at stake. The 
leading ministers, indeed, so far from regarding 
the India Bill as a means of confirming and 
consolidating their power, were well aware that 
they put it to hazard by such a measure, and 
that, if they consulted their own case and safety, 
the most prudent course would be to leave mat- 
ters as they were, or to propose only some incon- 
siderable alteration. Lord North, while the Bill 
was in draft, warned his colleague, that the pro- 
posal to vest the government of India in a par- 
liamentary board would probably be fatal to the 
project and to its authors ; and Fox, in his pri- 
vate communications with his friends before the 
meeting of Parliament, speculates, with doubt 
and anxiety, on the fate of the ‘ vigorous and 
hazardous’ measure he was about to bring for- 
ward.” 

The intriguing king charged Earl Temple 
to signify to members of the House of Lords, 
in his name, that whoever voted for his 
minister’s India Bill * would be considered 
by him as an enemy.” We cannot go with 
Mr. Massey in disapproving the conduct of 
those who proposed to visit with direct cen- 


never been surpassed.” Mr. Massey himself | sure this outrageous act of perfidy and usur- 





ee 
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ation. Had his majesty, thereupon, trans- 
erred himself to Hanover, as he sometimes 
threatened to do when his will was crossed, 
he would have saved the nation from five 
hundred millions of additional debt. 

It is to be desired that all English histo- 
rians should do their duty to a great nation 
by telling it plainly of its faults and crimes. 
We venture, however, to think that Mr. 
Massey, in “ chronicling” the administra- 
tion of the East India Company, not only 
“extenuates nothing,” but “sets down” 
rather too much—we will not say in “ mal-. 
ice,” but in indignation. Surely, he goes 
rather far in saying that the Indian empire 
was partly acquired “ by violence and fraud 
such as can hardly be paralleled in the dark 
and bloody history of conquest since the world 
began.” We would beg him to remember 
his own just strictures on the headlong vehe- 
mence of Burke :— 


“ He could make no allowance, either for the 
difficulties with which the Company had to con- 
tend in establishing the authority of the British 
name over vast provinces, differing from each 
other in religion and race, but to all of whom 
the manners and principles of Europe were un- 
known ; nor for the faults of a government, 
which, bad as it might be, could hardly fail to 
be an improvement on that of the native rulers. 
His ardent imagination could dwell upon noth- 
ing but the awful spectacle of a once mighty em- 
pire in ruins, of the subverted thrones, and un- 
done princes of India.” 


The trial of the “great proconsul” forms 
a stately episode in the history of Pitt’s Ad- 
ministration, though Pitt’s own conduct in 
the matter remains under a cloud which 
this volume does not dispel. Mr. Massey 
shrewdly attributes the acquittal of Hastings 
to an unexpected cause—the splendid ora- 
tory of his great accusers :— 


“Indeed, if it had not been for these repeated 
exhibitions of the highest powers of eloquence, 
it is difficult to understand how the great delin- 
quent who stood at the bar could have escaped 
conviction on some of the charges preferred 
against him. The acceptance of a bribe from 
Cheyte Sing, and the torture of the Begums 
for the purpose of extortion, were charges clearly 
established ; but the public mind was so excited 
by the amazing feats of oratory exhibited in 
Westminster Hall, that the “7 details of evi- 
dence were little regarded, and the whole pro- 
ceeding came to be looked upon as a display of 
intellectual feats, rather than a grave judicial in- 
quiry.” 


Pitt’s genius was speedily turned to the sub- 
ject of reform in Ireland. With this view 
e instituted inquiries into the composition 
and character of the Irish Parliament. That 
august assembly consisted of three hundred 
members, of whom one hundred and sixteen 





were returned by five and twenty proprie- 
tors. The government had twelve nominees 
of their own, forty-four seats occupied by 
placemen, eighty-six proprietary seats hired 
of the proprietors by means of titles, offices, 
or pensions, and thirty-two votes of gentle- 
men who “had promises.” Pitt also ob- 
tained a paper giving a personal. account of 
each member of the House, from which Mr. 
Massey has taken a few entries at random :— 


“H— H—, son-in-law to Lord A—, and 
brought into Parliament by him. Studies the 
law; wishes to be a commissioner of barracks, 
or in some similar place. Would go into orders 
and take a living. 

“H— D—, brother to Lord C—. Applied 
for office; but, as no specific promise could be 
made, has lately yoted in opposition. Easy to . 
be had, if thought expedient. A silent, gloomy 
man. 

““L— M— refuses to accept £500 per annum ; 
states very high pretensions from his skill in 
House-of-Commons management ; expects £1000 
per annum. N.B.—Be careful of him. 

“ T— N—, has been in the army, and is now 
on half-pay ; wishes a troop of dragoons on full- 
pay. States his pretensions to be fifteen years’ 
service in Parliament. N.B.—Would prefer of- 
fice to military promotion, but already has, and 
has long had a pension. Character, especially 
on the side of truth, not favorable. 

“R— P—, independent, but well disposed to 
government. His four sisters have pensions, 
and his object is a living for his brother. 

«“ T— P—, brother to Lord L—, and brought 
in by him, a captain in the navy, wishes for 
some sinecure employment.” 


Such was the Parliament by which, accord- 
ing to French pamphleteers, subsisted, and 
with which expired, the prosperity of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. Massey has had the advantage of us- 
ing, among his materials for this volume, 
the papers of the late Mr. Edward Hawke 
Locker, a commissioner of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, who “ about forty years since, with the 
sanction of the royal family, and with the 
assistance of many distinguished persons, 
collected voluminous materials for a Life of 
George III.” From this source have been 
derived some particulars respecting the king’s 
illness. The royal sufferer was not more 
wisely or humanely treated than other luna- 
tics under the brutal and ignorant system of 
that period, till he came into the hands of 
Dr. Willis :-— 


“Dr. Willis did not hesitate to declare, that 
if he had been consulted in the first instance, the 
king’s illness would, in all probability, have 
been of very short duration. And this opinion 
appears to have been well founded. Mental dis- 
case was, at that time, a branch of art little un- 
derstood ; and the specific treatment of lunatics 
was worthy only of the barbarous age of medi- 
cine. The unhappy patient, upon whom this, 
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the most terrible visitation of Heaven, had fallen, 
was no longer dealt with as a human being. 
His body was immediately enclosed in a ma- 
chine, which left it no liberty of motion. He 
was somctimes chained toa staple. He was fre- 
quently beaten and starved ; and, at the best, he 
was kept in subjection by menacing and violent 
language. The history of the king’s illness 
showed that the most exalted station did not 
wholly exempt the sufferer from this stupid and 
inhuman usage. The king’s disorder manifested 
itself principally in unceasing talk, but no dis- 
position to violence was exhibited. Yet he was 
subjected constantly to the severe discipline of 
the strait-waistcout ; he was secluded from the 
queen and his family; he was denied the use of 
a knife and fork, of scissors, or any instrument 
with which ho might inflict bodily injury. Such 
petty, vexatious treatment could not fail to ag- 
gravate a disorder, the leading symptom of which 
was nervous irritability, caused by over-applica- 
tion, extreme abstemiousness, and domestic anx- 
icty. It would have been well if the errors of 
the physicians had been confined to ignorance. 
But their negligence was still more reprehensi- 
ble. While the poor maniac was deprived of 
those tender offices which his wife and daugh- 
ters might have rendered, he was abandoned to 
the care of low mercenaries; and s0 little dis- 
crimination was observed in the choice of his at- 
tendants, that the charge of his person devolved 
chiefly on a German page, named Ernst, who 
was utterly unworthy to be trusted with the care 
of the humblest of his fellow-creatures. This 
man, who had been raised by the patronage of 
his majesty, repaid the kindness of his royal 
master with the most brutal ingratitude. He 
went so far as to strike the helpless king ; and 
on one occasion, when his majesty wished to 

rotract his exercise in the gardens at Kew, 
rnst seized him in his arms, carried him into a 
chamber, and throwing him violently on a sofa, 
exclaimed in an insolent manner to the attend- 
ants: ‘There is your king for you!’ ” 


The two en parties were represented 


in the sick chamber, and intrigue and fac- 
tion hovered round the lunatic in their most 
revolting forms. But more disgusting even 
than intrigue and faction hovering round the 
lunatic, was the conduct of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York :— 


“The Prince of Wales, who had a talent for 


| mimicry, and indeed possessed the social qual- 


| ities suited to the witty and profligate men and 
women with whom he lived, was in the habit of 
amusing his companions by taking off, as the 
phrase was, the gestures and actions of his in- 
sane father. ‘Chat which he did himself he suf- 
fered his friends to do; and the standing topic 
in the prince’s circle was ridicule of the king 
and queen. The Duke of York vied with his 
brother in defamation of his parents ; but he was 
wholly destitute of the lively talent which some- 
times carries off the grosser parts of the most 
ribald discourse; and the brutality of the stupid 
sot disgusted even the most profligate of his as- 
sociates.”’ 


Thurlow, till the king’s recovery was pro- 
nounced certain, trimmed painfully between 
the king’s party and that of the regency :— 


“But on the 15th his mind was made up. 
On that day he stood up in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and, with many tears, admonished his 
amazed audience, that their first duty was to 
preserve the rights of their king entire, so that, 
when God should permit him to recover, ho 
might not find his situation worse than it had 
been before his infirmity. He then dwelt on his 
own grief, and the debt of gratitude which he 
owed to his afflicted sovercign ; concluding with 
these well-remembered words, ‘ When I forget 
my king, may God forget me!’” 


The Locker collection furnishes a pleasing 
addition to this pleasing incident :— 


“According to Sir J. B. Burgess, who was 
present, when the chancellor came to the words 
‘ May God,’ he suddenly stopped in his career ; 
a word, the most familiar to his lips, having 
naturally arisen, but after a pause, instead of 
‘damn,’ lie substituted ‘ forget,’ and so created 
a household word when he was about to utter an 
ordinary imprecation.” 

The king’s temporary recovery—momen- 
tous as the “ grain of sand” in the brain of 
Cromwell—placed the power of Pitt again 
on a firm basis, and gave England a Tory 
government at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, and, as a consequence, 
the Revolutionary War. Thus Dr. Willis, 
by his skill and humanity, became one of 
“Pg questionable benefactors of man- 

nd. 





SACHEVERELL AND Hoapty.—The follow- 
ing satirical lines are preserved in the Egerton 
MS. 1717, fol. 53 :— 


“ Amongst the High Churchmen I find there 
are Severall 
Doe swear to the merits of Henry Sachev- 
erell. 


“Amongst the Low Churchmen I see that as 
Oddl 


Some pin all their faith to one Benjamin 
Hoadly. 


‘But wee moderate men our judgments Sus- 


pena, 
For God only knows where these matters will 
end. 
“Salisbury Burnet and Kennett White Show 
That Doctrines may Change as Preferments 
doe. 


“ And Twenty years hence, for aught you and 
know, 


Low.” 
—Notes and Queries. J. ¥. 





It may be Hoadly High and Sacheverell — 
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THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir is a pleasant, familiar instance of the 
great law of compensation, that in this grim 
northern climate of ours—thanks to our 
abundant supply of coal and gas—a look of 
indoor comiort is easily attained, comes 
within the compass of small means, and 
is quite compatible with homely furniture. 
Mrs. Macgregor’s parlor in the little sea- 
coast town of C. was a striking case in 
point, one wild October evening about thir- 
teen years ago. The wind that was raging 
out of doors seemed to have only exhilarat- 
ing effect upon the fire within, which roared 
in friendly emulation, and leaped up in bright 
flames almost outshining the gas, though the 
three burners were lit, for Mrs. Macgregor 
was expecting company. The closely drawn 
curtains were not very new indeed, but of a 
good uncompromising red, in which a burst 
of firelight would pick out now and then 
bits of quite gorgeous coloring; the horse- 
hair sofa—generally a depressing article of 
furniture—had fine lustrous effects in the 
blaze ; a large cat, sitting erect on the rug, 
with eyes firmly closed against the unwonted 
brilliancy, did his part towards the general 
effect ; and best of all, a round table in the 
middle of the room, with a snowy table- 
cloth, set out with piles of scones, delicate 
cookies, currant-jelly of ruby redness, orange- 
marmalade clear as amber, and all the glories 
of a Scotch tea, contributed to produce a 
sense of comfort which gladdened Mrs. Mac- 
gregor’s honest heart, as she watched the 
“infusing,” and waited for the first tap at 
her little front door. 

That first tap was timidly given by Miss 
Mackay, the milliner; the next by Mrs. 
Caird, the widow of a United Presbyterian 
minister—a woman of lugubrious spirit still, 
though many years had elapsed since her 
husband’s death—wearing for best a crape- 
covered gown, whose excessive gloom even 
Mrs. Macgregor’s fire could not light up ; the 
third guest was Mrs. Agnew of the post- 
office, a round cheery little woman, given to 
tittle-tattle—incapable, indeed, of tampering 
with a single letter that passed through her 
hands, but gifted with a rapid and unhesitat- 
ing faculty of induction, whereby she got as 
much from the direction, postmark, weight, 
and general aspect of a letter, as many a 
duller mind from its whole contents. These 
three ladies were all the guests expected, and 
accordingly, the proceedings of the evenin 
began. It was not, however, till the inci 
was over, with much hospitality on one side, 
and appreciation onthe other, that the con- 
Versation took any turn that need interest us 
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with reference to the story we have to tell. 
But then, a8 they gathered round the fire, 
Mrs. Macgregor repeated to Mrs. Caird a re- 
gret that she had before expressed. “Eh, 
but it’s a pity Mr. John wadna leuk in upon 
us this evening. I mind how weel he liket 
the barley-scones, with sweet butter and 
plenty o’ Jelly s but to be sure he’s past car- 
ing for sic things the noo. He'll maybe 
come for you, Mrs. Caird, and tak a drap 
toddy and a bit kippered saumont to his sup- 
per. I like weel to look on his bonny face, 
sae grown as he is sin’ he went awa to col- 
lege. Ye’rea lucky woman to hae sic a son.” 

Mrs. Caird sighed deeply. She was, as 
we have said, of a lugubrious spirit, and 
much as she loved her boy, she preferred 
to look upon him as an anxious responsi- 
bility rather than an out-and-out blessing. 
‘None but a mother can know, Mrs. Mac- 
gregor, how great a burden I’m often called 
on to bear. There’s so much sin and temp- 
tation at the college, and John’s just so car. 
ried away by learning and what he calls phi- 
losophy—false philosophy, I misdoubt. I 
see a change on him that I’m wae to see. 
It’s not so much his conduct; he’s kept out 
of debt, I'll say that; but his clothes have a 
terrible wild cut about them ; and say what 
I would, he let me go alone, last sabbath 
afternoon, to worthy Mr. Peddie’s second 
discoorse; and when I got home, there he 
was, just buried in some new book he’d got 
by Mr. Senior. ‘ What’s that, John?’ said 
I, for it had not the look of a right sabbath 
book. ‘Metaphysics,’ said he, not so much as 
looking up. Mctagtivaivs indeed! I doubt 
they’re just another word for infidelity. It’s 
seldom Mr. Senior is seen in church or 
chapel.” 

‘““He’s an Englishman,” suggested kind 
Miss Mackay ; ‘‘ maybe he'll no care for our 
worship.” : 

“Eh, but he’s a pleasant man yon,” broke 
in Mrs. Agnew, “ for a’ he’s an Englishman. 
It’s wonderful what a smile he has—sic a 
bonny glint in his brown cyes, spreading all 
over his face, and leaving a light on it ever 
so long. It’s no mickle he says to a body ; 
but whiles he comes into the shop to get a 
parcel weighed, and a heavy one it often is. 
And of late there’s been mony a letter for 
him with big seals, forbye ordinar anes, 
whilk are but few ; and I’m thinking he'll be 
hearing something to his advantage some 0’ 
these neist days.” 

“Nae doot, nae doot,” chimed in Mrs, 
Macgregor. ‘“ Mrs. Forbes said to me nae 
further back than last. Saturday: ‘I shall 
lose my lodger sune, Mrs. Macgregor,’ said 
she. I wondered to sec her smile the while, 


for yell mind how she took on when Mr, 








Senior gaed awa last spring—just aboot the 
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time Miss Teresa sickened. I wouldna won- | 
der if there’s mair beneath it than meets the | 
eye ; and I’m sure I’m no ane to grudge ata 
neebor’s good luck.” And Mrs. Macgregor 
stopped short, looking round at her friends 
with a sagacious smile, as though to invite 
them to commit themselves by some more 
definite observation than she chose to hazard. 

Mrs. Caird only sighed, and shook her 
head ; but Miss Mackay followed the lead. 
‘That there is then, Mrs. Macgregor, and 
the whole town will know it before many 
days are over our heads. It’s but this even- 
ing I sent home a cap of real Valenciennes 
—lI’ve had the lace by me ever since I set 
up, and no one would give me five shillings 
a yard—well worth it is and more, though a 
little yellow; but, said I, *‘ Mrs. Forbes, 
*twill look all the richer trimmed with the 
white satin ribbon—” 

But just then she was interrupted by a 
sharp rat-tat-tat, such as Mrs. Macgregor’s 
knocker was never known before to be ca- 

ble of ; and in came Mr. Caird, or Mr. 
ea as his old friend Mrs. Macgregor pre- 
ferred to call him—a young man of twenty, 
anda medical student of much promise at 
the university; in appearance and manner, 
an insufferable snob, or an uncommonly 
dashing fellow, according to taste, for Mr. 
John was in the very efflorescence of that 
chain-and-pin period, which youths of his 


class for the most part go through, and af- 
fected a certain reckless, dare-devil tone, 
though with a good, true heart at bottom, 
and far more faith in his mother’s teaching 
than he cared to let her know. His en- 
trance caused a little commotion. 


“Tea! oh, hang tea! No, no; a good 
stiff glass of toddy was the thing for me;” 
and while he was brewing it, Miss Mackay 
resumed: ‘ We were talking, Mr. John, of 
a family near hand; I wonder whether you'll 
be guessing who. I mind, two years ago, 
how you'd be looking at a young lady’s bon- 
net all through the minister’s sermon, though 
what it was you saw in her, or what it is 
that Mr. Senior has seen um—” 

‘“‘ What are you driving at ?” burst in the 
youngman. ‘Senior—Teresa; why, you’re 
chaffing—you must be chaffing !” 

*T do not know what that should mean, 
John,” solemnly interposed Mrs. Caird, who 
never lost an opportunity of rebuking her 
son in company: “no fit language, I fear; 
but a sorrowful truth it is that you little 
heeded good Mr. Peddie’s discourses, as 
Miss Mackay minds full well.” 

* Oh, bother Mr. Peddie, mother—an old 
woman’s headpiece with the lungs of a mad 
bull!” (“ Deed, then, and he does skirl!” 





chuckled Mrs. Macgregor, who was herself 


stanch to the Establishment.) What is 
this about Senior?” 

“‘ Nae less than that he’s to marry Teresa 
Forbes,” burst in the three ladies at once; 
their surmise once shared, ripening suddenly 
into certainty. . 

“Impossible! Why, they say he’s tohave 
the vacant chair at A——. Why, he’s old 
enough to be her father !” 

“Na, na, Mr. John,” interrupted Mrs, 
Agnew; “that I gainsay. His hair is as 
brown as your ain; he’ll nae be mair than 
thirty-five at the maist—he’s whiles the leuk 
ofa boy in his face when he smiles at you. 
And proud Miss Teresa may weel be, for it’s 
an awfu’ lift for her, and her aunt sae come 
down inthe warld. Eh, but I’d be sorry 
they had taken him in, as is but too likely, 
for I’ll warrant he’s gey simple for a’ his 
book-larning.” 

“Books indeed! books!” scoffed Mr. 
John. “ He’s had an eye for a pretty ankle. 
Cunning old cove. I’d wager my head it’s 
all the old girl’s doing, and that poor Teresa 
has had no voice in the matter.” And he 
gulped down his toddy with a sly look, but 
a sharp twinge of regret; for Teresa had 
been the dream of his boyhood, and in spite 
of much foolish braggadocio, that dream, in 
many a scene of temptation, had had power 
to keep him pure. 

But to get at the true state of the case, 
we must not only cross the way to Mrs. 
Forbes’ superior residence, but go back four 
years in Mrs. Forbes’ history, and then we 
can better decide between Mrs. Agnew’s and 
Mr. John’s counter-theories, both of which 
sound plausible, yet neither of which may be 
true for all that. Four years ago, then, 
Mrs. Forbes, a respectable widow lady — 
whose father was a laird, though a poor one, 
and whose husband, though but the captain 
of a trading-vessel, had contrived to leave 
her a snug little sum—received two letters 
by the same post, each of which occasioned 
her no slight disquiet. The one announced 
that the company in which her small capital 
had hitherto been profitably invested, was 
about to reduce its rate of interest by one and 
ahalfper cent. The second was from her only 
brother, a handsome ne’er-do-weel, whom 
she had not seen for years, but who, after 
selling their father’s small patrimony, and 
running through what it had brought, had 
made his way to the continent, enlisted in 
the Austrian army, and married at Venice a 
young girl of mixed German and Italian de- 
scent. Every now and then, generally about 
New-Year’s day, sometimes on her own birth- 
day, Mrs. Forbes would get a letter from 
this half-forgotten brother, telling of some 
step he had gained, of his full satisfaction in 
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his foreign wife, and of his love for his one 
little girl; always showing a kindly interest 
in his sister’s welfare, and proving that the 
man’s career was worthier Ro his unsteady 
boyhood promised. Once there had come 
from him a beautiful mantle of Italian lace, 
and folded up carefully inside it was a large 
sheet of foreign paper, enclosing a ‘thick 
wavy curl of true auburn hair from the little 
Teresa’s head. 

These letters were a great interest to Mrs. 
Forbes, whenever they came, connecting her 
as they did with life and circumstances so 
different from her own. ‘They afforded a 
species of excitement, something akin to 
what the latest novel wakes in us (but Mrs. 
Forbes never read a novel), pleasantly stir- 
ring the vague poetical element, which she 
shared with the rest of her kind, though 
quite unconscious of it. Even this particu- 
lar letter, of which we are about to speak, 
would not have been unwelcome, but for that 
other letter the post had brought. But the 
two together were certainly embarrassing. 
Her brother had lost his wife, his loving, 
devoted Teresa; that was sad news to begin 
with. Then his regiment had been ordered 
off to the very heart of Hungary, and what 
was he to do with his little orphan girl of 
fourteen? He had had little time for deci- 
sion, he said, and in his deep grief perhaps 
he had hardly been able to judge for the 
best. The child had relatives, indeed, on 
her mother’s side, but they were fervent 
Catholics. He had not thought so much of 
these things as he ought; but he thought of 
them now. His own health was not strong, 
and if he never returned from this remote, 
and, they told him, disturbed, district, he 
would like that his little lassie should be 
brought up in old Scotland; and though it 
was twenty years and more since they had 
met, he knew that his sister Chrissy had still 
awarm heart towards him, and would be 
good to his bairn, for the sake of the old 
days when brother and sister read their Bible 
together at their mother’s knee. A friend 
of his happened to be going to England at 
this very time; Teresa would travel with 
him, and he would see that she was safely 
sent on into Scotland. He thought she 
would arrive about ten days later than the 
letter. 

An addition to the household, then, and 
an income, that seemed to have no margin 
before, still further reduced! Mrs. Forbes 
rang the bell for her maid Janet, who had 
lived with her ever since her marriage; not 
that she exactly expected that Janet would 
help her out of her perplexity, being a wo- 
man of few ideas and fewer words—half 
‘* doited,” some of the neighbors averred ; 
but one must talk to somebody, and Mrs. 





| Forbes talked a great deal to her faithful 


servant. 

“Janet, I am going to be.a good deal 
oorer than I have been. I’m sure I don’t 
now what I can do.” 

* Deed, then, nordo I. Ye maun stop 
half my wage, and no be sae wastefu’ wi’ the 
tea. The pot was just awfu’ strong when I 
got it this morning.” 

“Janet, how can you say so, when you 
know your tea’s the only thing you care 
about in the way of meals? But, O woman, 
we’re to have one more mouth to feed! My 
brother’s only daughter will be here in ten 
— time.” 

anet’s countenance relaxed. ‘ Hech! 
but it wull be canty, a young step through 
the house.” 

‘“ But the expense, Janet ?” 

‘Ye maun save ither ways. There’s my 
wage, ye can stop a’ thegither.” 

“Not that; but, Janet, I can let lodg- 
ings.” Ff 

“Deed, no; and you a leddy born. It’s 
verra weel for the like o’ Mrs. Agnew, but 
no for you.” 

“ But I will—I must. I'll put out a board 
at once. It’s early for bathers, but I can © 
try.” 

Mrs. Forbes did put out her board. A 
week later, Mr. Senior took her two best 
rooms. A studious man—a briefless barris- 
ter, he said—who wanted little but fresh 
sea-air out of doors, and quiet within. 
Could Mrs. Forbes promise him quiet? 
That she certainly could. Henceforth, she 
carried on her colloquies with Janet in a 


-whisper, and got shorter answers than ever, 


for Janet had a “ dour” temper, and resented 
the measure taken. It was, she thought, 
an open avowal of poverty, unbecoming a 
“leddy born,” to which she would have pre- 
ferred the greatest domestic straits. 

A fortnight later, and Teresa arrived, a 
slight slip of a girl, with a sallow complexion 
and a small head, weighed down, it seemed, 
by its massy auburn hair; large blue eyes, 
with lids red and swollen by weeping. No 
beauty, certainly ; the face too small, taper- 
ing too much at the chin: the face of a kit- 
ten, you would have said, but for that look 
of anguish in the blue eyes. They received 
her kindly, those good women, in their own 
way. Mrs. Forbes tried to make her eat a 
good substantial Scotch meal, and to get her 
to admire Scotland. Janet put on a fire in 
her little room—a good inspiration but for 
the trick of smoking which that unused 
chimney had. Teresa was very shy, very 
silent, and when she answered them, they 
could hardly understand her, she spoke Eng- 
lish with so foreign an accent, German being 
her mother-tongue. They heard her sob 
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that night, as they listened at her door, 
heard her speak ; it was well they did not 
understand the words—‘*Es ist grausam 
hier. Bin so ganz allein. Mutter, meine 
Mutter. Alles so leer, so kalk, so cinsam !” 
But something in the very tone of the words 
made Mrs. Forbes shake her head anxiously, 
and Janet greet outright. 

So matters went on for a time. Teresa 
hardly ever spoke. She would creep up- 
stairs out of her aunt’s parlor, and sit alone 
shivering in her little room, sometimes si- 
lent for hours, sometimes murmuring her 
passionate German sentences, and sobbing 
aloud. One day, Mr. Senior, whose room 
was near, chanced to hear the unwonted 
sound. When Janet was taking away his 
dinner, he startled her by speaking, and ask- 
ing its causo—scared her, she said, for he 
had never before shown himself aware of 
Janet’s conscious and rational existence, ap- 
parently regarding her as a mere apparatus 
connected with mutton-chops. * It’s a young 


lassic, niece to Mistress Forbes, frae some | 


far awa country, and her mither was a Ger- 
man; and she’s dead; and I’m thinking 
she'll no be lang for this world hersel’, puir 
dumb lammie! ” 

“Dumb! I am sure I heard words as 
well as sobs.” 

‘‘There’s no ane in a’ C——, then, can 
tell scarce a word she says, and that’s as bad 


as dumb, ony way,” said Janet, whipping off 

the tablecloth with asperity, for she was by 

no means favorably disposed to the lodger. 
‘Poor child, poor child!” said Mr. Sen- 


ior. ‘Tell Mrs. Forbes she may bring her 
in to speak to me, if she likes ; I know a little 
German.” And he plunged back into his 
book. 

Now, Janet considering, for her part, that 
the sooner missy forgot that outlandish 
tongue the better, nothing might have come 
of this good-natured proposition, but that 
the following day, Mr. Senior, going out for 
his morning ramble, met the poor girl creep- 
ing up to her solitary room. The wild woe 
in the eyes touched his kind heart at once. 
“Das arme Kind,” he said, gently pushing 
the masses of hair away from the pale, tear- 
stained face, and his dark, deep-set eye soft- 
ening into ineffable pity. The young girl 
started at the familiar words, the gentle 
touch. Here she should be understood. 
Clasping her hands together, she poured 
forth her heart’s too heavy burden. Her 
mother, her beautiful mother, she said, was 
dead ; her kind father gone away, far away, 
to die, as she thought, and she herself sent 
alone to this foreign land, where all was so 
cold and bare—where the sky and sea were 
only cloud and roar—no sun, no blue in 
either—where they had such hard faces, and 
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spoke in so rough a language—where she 
was of no use to any one, and no one loved 
her—oh it was too much! Should she be 
able todie? Did grief ever kill the young? 
Every night she prayed to die. All this, 
and more, she poured forth in a very passion 
of words and sobs, but with the blue eyes: 
fixed on Mr. Senior’s with something of 
wistful hope. He did not say much in re- 
ply, but his eyes moistened, and there spread 
over his face that singular irradiation which 
we have heard Mrs. Agnew notice in his 
smile. He answered her in German, bade 
her hope and work. First of all, she had to 
learn English, for her father’s sake; it was 
his tongue ; and she must believe that the 
sun could shine even here for the young— 
would shine for her again, and life grow 
dear. And tenderly passing his hand over 
the drooping head, he ran rapidly down- 
stairs. 

Teresa stood there for a little while; then, 
instead of going on to her own room, turned 
back to the kitchen, where Janet was about 
| to prepare Mr. Senior’s dinner. ‘ Who is 
|dat Herr?” said the young girl with un- 
| wonted animation. 
| Janet logked up surprised, and shook her 
| head. 
| Dat man; no, he is not man. How say 
|you Herr? He go down from above—out— 
| out there—so ;” and with rapid gesture, and 
\her little hand firmly grasping Janet’s bony 
arm, she contrived to work her meaning into 
the good woman’s head. 

“The Gude presarve us! what has come 
over the lammie? Why, it’s naebody but 
Mr. Senior, who is living here this summer. 
Mrs. Forbes was so kind as let her rooms 
to him, missy, whilk was a come-down for 
such as she -—” : 

“Lives he then here? Always here?” 
interrupted the child. 

“ Well, he’s here the noo,” replied Janet ; 
“and I’m going to get his dinner ready, ye 
see.” 

“Twill helfen. How say you his name?” 

“Just Mr. Senior,” grunted Janet. 

“Say it one other more!” pleaded Te- 
| resa. 

“It’s a puir name to say; but you'll hear 
it often enough fra Mrs. Forbts; she’s un- 
common taken up aboot him; and it’s ‘ Mr. 
Senior’s dinner,’ and ‘ Mr. Senior’s fire,’ till 
I’m just fashed wi’ hin—no but he’s a quiet- 
like body too. But ch! I’m pleased to see 
ye, missy, wi’ the bit color in your wee 
facie!” 

Teresa looked up with something like a 
smile; then gathering all the pease into her 
lap, began to shell them with much care and 
deliberation, while inwardly repeating to 











| herself as close an imitation as she could of 








the name Janet had given her. From that 
hour she began to revive. These young 
hearts, so infinite in their power to suffer, 
have a blessed compensation in their readi- 
ness to heal. The feeling of life which 
makes early sorrows so poignant, is also in- 
compatible with their long duration. So it is! 
First comes the wild storm, and the thunder, 
rain, with bursts of sunshine brighter than 
before; later on, no more storm, only the 
quiet cloud, the silent mist, but they last 
throughout the remainder of the day! Some 
train of thought like this may have been 
dimly flitting across Janet’s mind, as, ejac- 
ulating “Did ye ever! Eh, but they’re 
awsome strange, these young lassies. Ye 
never ken what airt to look to for change of 
weather—sune up, sune doon,” she proceeded 
to put on “the brose.” Meanwhile, Mr. 
Senior was wandering along the shore, 
wrapped in his own favorite and absorbing 
speculation, and no more thinking about 
Teresa than the sun thinks of the smallest 
daisy that has opened out its rose-tipped 
petals to his warmth ninety-five million of 
miles below. 

The next three years passed away with 
but little of outward occurrence to mark 
them for any of the dwellers under Mrs. 
Forbes’ roof. Each, however, had a special 
way of reckoning time, and to none had it 
appeared long. To Mr. Senior, the days 
and months were marked by progress in the 
pursuit of ra truth, which was the 
passion of his life. Yet not always by prog- 
ress either. There were dark seasons when 
the thinking of years seemed to have sprun 
from some erroneous inference, and eac 
giddy step had to be retraced, each difficulty 
grappled with anew. But, meanwhile, the 
few sheets of manuscript that lay upon his 
desk when first Teresa came, had swelled to 
a thick pile the desk would hardly close 
over. 

As for Mrs. Forbes, she had had for sys- 
tematic pursuit that Be oe gee struggle to 
make both ends meet, which those amongst 
us similarly occupied know to be a sure pre- 
ventive against any sense of ennui. The 
liberal rent which Mr. Senior paid for those 
two up-stair rooms did indeed a good deal 
more than compensate for the diminished 
rate of interest, but then there was the ad- 
ditional expense entailed by Teresa, towards 
which her brother had as yet contributed 
little. So there were estimates to be made 


at the beginning of every month, and in- 
genious expedients for keeping within them, 
and these gave Mrs. Forbes occupation 
enough, and that lent cheerfulness, which 
springs from a successful struggle. Janet’s 
great era was the arrival of our missy, is 
the 


whom she had attached herself with a. 
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rough tenderness of her nature; and the 
most prominent event of the intermediate 

ears was the scalding of her leg one luck- 

ess winter-day, which—the burn being 
treated according to her own pharmacopheia, 
with several unguents of a complex but pre- 
eminently greasy character—led at length 
to a “‘sair, sair income,” and “ fashed her 
ever sin’,” making it irksome to her to go 
much up and down stairs. And as for Te- 
resa, she, too, had her own special system 
of dividing time. Her early years, with 
their many joys, and their one sharp sorrow, 
seemed to lie far away—a region of myth, 
separated from her actual life by a sharp ling 
of demarcation her imagination was less and 
less frequently taxed to cross. The horror 
of her first arrival shrank almost out of sight. 
Surely, her conscious existence began that 
day she met Mr. Senior first, when he spoke 
to her so gently, and laid his hand like a 
blessing on her head. From that hour, the 
young girl had been his bond-slave. Hers 
was a singular nature altogether, with its 
passionate overflow of tenderness, and its 
somewhat morbid tendency to concentration, 
which she owed perhaps to her mixed de- 
scent, and which the circumstances of the 
last few years had done much to foster. 
Good Mrs. Forbes, faithful Janet, called 
forth a quiet sense of gratitude, but nothing 
more; the girls she had met at the classes 
to which she had been sent, shocked her in- 
nate refinement by their loud voices and 
boisterous mirth; their brothers were more 
repugnant still; worthy Mr. Peddie had 
upon her spirits the effect that the east wind 
and sea-fog had had upon her arrival ; at the 
sight of Mrs. Caird’s weeds, she shuddered 
as at an open grave; and the look of boyish 
admiration in John Caird’s honest young 
face, roused a haughty sense of indignation 
she would not have known how to shape into 
words.. But Mr. Senior! he so great and 
wise—oh! she did not need that the neigh- 
bors should whisper round of the books he 
had written—he so gentle and so good— 
why, all her being was but one thought of 
him—a thought that grew and strengthened 
with her growth and strength, she reasoning 
upon it.the while as little as upon the round- 
ing of her slight figure to a richer symmetry, 
or the clearer coloring put by the northern 
breezes into her delicate face. Enough for 
her that every day she saw him ; that, sitting 
there at work in her little room, she could 
hear his footsteps pacing up and down; that 
sometimes he spoke to her; more than once 
—oh, condescension ! —had bidden her bring 
her books to him, had corrected her pronun- 
ciation, or made plain to her the meaning of 
what she had read. 








Best of all, that she was allowed to serve 
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him, her skilful needle being often employed | 


on his behalf; and since Janet’s lameness, 


the privilege of answering his bell having | 


devolved upon her. “ Deed, and our missy 
has wings to her feet. It’s just a mairvel 
to me how thochtful she is, ay minding to 
_ spare my leg,” said the unsuspecting Janet. 
All the days in Teresa’s calendar were now 
very good, but some—those on which Mr. 
Senior had oftenest looked up at her with a 
smile—were hearts’ holy days indeed; nay, 
on one transcendent occasion he had called 
her ‘“* Dear!” Oh, the music and the sun- 
shine, the sweetness and the glow! Talk 
of romance as past and gone, or seek to con- 
,fne it to any special sphere! Why, that 
uiet girl, with her little tray, laying down 
the plates noiselessly as snow-flakes, for that 
middle-aged student in that commonplace 
room, had within her the very same feeling 
that has prompted the noblest deeds of heroic 
times ;. would have walked up: to the can- 
non’s mouth, if need were, to save one hair 
of that thoughtful head from injury, as sim- 
ply and undoubtingly as she set about her 
daily work now. 

But in this quiet life there was a change 
at hand, one of which Teresa had never 
thought at all, though it was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world. The marvel really 
was how a man like Mr. Senior should have 
buried himself so long in these dull rooms 
in this obscure town ; not that he should 
at length be thinking of leaving them. He 
had taken them at first week by week, then 
on and on, till weeks had swelled into years, 
their only significant record to him being 
that bulky manuscript, to which the last 
line had just been added. 

It was a fine day in early summer, and he 
had returned from his ramble with a feeling 
of unwonted exhilaration. The labor of 

years was finished. That book once pub- 
ished, he should not have lived quite in 
vain. Teresa was in his room, lifting away 
books and papers with reverent care, before 
she brought up the tea-things. ‘ Who will 
ever replace you, little ministering spirit, 
with your quiet step and your dainty ways? 
One must miss you much.” 

Such a glad beating of the heart, she could 
not answer quite at once: “I am not going 
away, sir.” 

“No, but I am. Will you inform your 
aunt that business takes me suddenly to 
London; that I give up my snug rooms in a 
week’s time—but I leave early to-morrow ? ” 

No answer, only a gasping for breath. 
Looking up, he saw that she was fainting, 
had just time to catch her before her fall, and 
to lay heron the sofa; then he ran down to 
Mrs. Forbes’ parlor. Mrs. Forbes was out. 
Should he summon Janet? No; he recoiled 





from that; the child would soon revive. 
The child! oh, she was no child that fair 
creature lying there. For the first time he 


| sees her as she really is. Her long hair has 


broken away in heavy masses from the slight 
comb that held it up—the blue eyes are 
nearly closed. What a depth of shadow 
their long lashes cast on the smooth white 
cheek! She has fainted quite away. He 
wheels the sofa to the open window, chafes 
the little lifeless hands, kisses the cold brow 
with something of a father’s tenderness. 
This delicate, graceful form, it pains him to 
think that it should ever have undergone any 
fatigue for him. Stay! she revives—he is 
glad he did not call Janet—the color is re- 
turning to her lips—she tries to rise. ‘ Lie 
still, dear Teresa.” Her eyes open—how 
deep their blue is! As they meet his, very, 
— slowly the tears gather. ‘ You are not 
well, poor child. You have been over-exert- 
ing yourself. I am glad I am going away— 
you will have less trouble.” He is glad he 
is going away! The tears are frozen by the 
bitter words; he fears she is going to faint 
again. ‘I shall be very anxious about you, 
Teresa. I shall often think of you and won- 
der how you are getting on.” How she 
smiles on him! What worship there is in 
those blue eyes! He sees their beauty only. 
Where is his insight, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature? He would do any thing he 
could to cheer her; but he is so utterly in 
the dark, ten to one his next words will on] 
give her further pain. “I hope some kin 
pleasant ladies will be the next occupants of 
these rooms—not a dull recluse, not a book- 
worm like myself. You will all be glad to 
get rid of me. You are better now; you 
feel that you can walk downs-tairs? You 
should go to bed at once, poor child. You 
will not, of course, think of rising to-mor- 
row. I shall be off too early. Janet will 
seetome. Iwillsay good-bye now. Leben 
Sie wohl, liebes Madchen.” He took her 
hand kindly. Did his lips touch her hair ? 
She thought they did so; but every thing 
turned round as the door closed; and mak- 
ing her way to her own little room, she very 
nearly fainted away again. 

When Mrs. Forbes returned from a long, 
friendly chat with Mrs. Macgregor over the 
way, she found unwelcome tidings awaiting 
her—Mr. Senior was to leave very early the 
next morning. How strangely sudden! 
though, to be sure, he had only taken the 
lodgings from week to week, all these years, 
stipulating after the first month or so for the 

ower of giving them up whenever he liked. 
t was a grievous loss though. However, the 
last letter from Hungary did enclose a remit- 
tance, and hinted at some bright prospect 
to be further explained in the next, “ We 
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must hope for the best, Janet. We could 
not expect that Mr. Senior would stay with 
us always. Don’t look so dour about it.” 

“It’s no aboot that; he may gang to the 
world’s end for me. But missy is no in her 
ordinar’ the night. Idinna ken what’s come 
ower her. She’s white, white, and trembles 
as if she’d seen a ghaist.” 

“‘ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Forbes, “I hope 
it’s not fever. Mrs. Macgregor has been 
telling me of several cases ;” and she hur- 
ried up to her niece’s room, where the poor 
girl had taken shelter again, after mak- 
ing the necessary communication to Janet. 
There she lay pale and shivering; but she 
would not—she could not tell what the blow 
was that had so shattered her. She instinc- 
tively felt that no one would understand ; 
perhaps they would laugh. She had heard 
them laugh at Miss Mackay about some 
minister who had once lodged at her house. 
No one should ever know. She could have 
told him, she thought, better than any one 
else ; yet when she was with him, she could 
not speak a word, not even when he said 
“ Dear Teresa!” Recalling the low, deep- 
toned voice, the tears came more freely, and 
brought some relief. She truly told her 
aunt that her head ached violently, but told 
her no more; she begged to have the room 
darkened, and to be left quite alone. Mrs. 
Forbes went down comforted that there was 
as yet no fear in the case, though still rather 
uneasy, but without the slightest suspicion 
of the truth. How blind we often are to 
what goes on under our own roof !—how slow 
to discover a fact where we have never sus- 
pected a probability! All night long the 
poor girl wept ; when the morning came, she 
did not dare to rise and prepare Mr. Senior’s 
early breakfast. He had forbidden her to 
do so, and in the hurry of departure he 
might not speak so tenderly as last night he 
did. ‘ Leben Sie wohl, liebes Miidchen,” he 
had said. Watching at her window, she 
saw him leave the house, and then turn round 
to look at the rooms he had so long occupied. 
Did he remember her? She thought he did. 
She must live upon that last look, those last 
words; and she should not live long—that 
was a blessing! The house seemed to her 
poring a tomb; but when, pale and totter- 
ing, she went into the deserted room, she 
found, to her unspeakable relief, that all 
traces of the beloved presence were not re- 
moved. There were several of his books 
still there, and, more, there was a slip of pa- 

er directed to her. ‘ Would sheallow these 
heavy, lumbering volumes to remain a while 
in the bookshelves ? he would send for them 
some not very distant day.” His books— 
those on which his dark eyes had rested, the 
pages which his hands had turned! She 





would read them all before she died; and 
she did read them. Scientific disquisitions, 
metaphysical treatises, grave histories, a few 
odd volumes of Shakspeare and Shelly—she 
read them, all lured on by frequent pencil- 
notes on the margin, which always threw 
light on the text. It may be asked, what 
could so slenderly educated a girl gather 
from such works as these? But hers was not 
an ordinary mind, and, at all events, those 
books that set her thinking as she had never 
thought before, were all the solace of her 
life ; only the bodily health drooped sadly. 
The unwonted mental effort, the rising at 
daybreak to these precious studies—which 
she did not like her aunt even to guess at— 
the hunger and thirst of the poor bereaved 
heart—all these told upon her frame; she 
grew thin and wan, a blue ring darkened 
round the blue eyes. The neighbors shook 
their heads, and wondered Mrs. Forbes was 
so slow to call in Dr. Maclagan, even after 
Miss Teresa had all but fainted away in the 
kirk. The fact was, that the good woman 
had not only an economical dread of doctors’ 
bills, but a sincere horror of doctors, and 
had Teresa been her own child, would have 
felt just as little inclined to call one in; but 
one day she got alarmed herself. She had 
had a letter from her brother, telling her 
good tidings indeed. He had been fortunate 
enough to save the colonel of his regiment 
from a brutal attack of the insurgent peas- 
antry, and for his brave conduct on the oc- 
casion, had not only been promoted by the 
general in command, but the colonel, an old 
man, and childless, had said he should hence- 
forth look upon him as his adopted son. 
Further he hoped soon to return to Venice, 
and then he would send for Teresa. When 
Mrs. Forbes camé to this part of the letter, 
she looked up to her niece’s face for a smile 
of delight, and was shocked to see a deadly 
pallor overspread it. ‘There’s something 
ails the lassie more than common, or she 
would brighten up at such good news of her 
father,” was the conclusion to which she 
came ; and when she next met Dr. Maclagan 
in the street, she asked him just to come in 
and take a look at Teresa. After much feel- 
ing of her pulse, and listening to the beat- 
ing of her heart, the doctor looked rather 
grave ; but he sent no doctor’s stuff, only pre- 
scribed plenty of fresh air and exercise, and, 
above all, ‘to keep her mind easy.” ‘‘ Keep 
her mind easy, indeed! ” said Mrs. Forbes 
to Janet; ‘the nonsense those doctors talk ! 
If it had been me, now, with my anxieties 
and on-looking ; but the poor lassie has not 
a care—how should she? She just lives on, 
like a lily of the field, as we’re all told to do.” 

“‘ Ay,” grunted Janet, “‘the doctor’s nae 





warlock, I’d ha’e thocht better of him, if 
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he’d ordered just a drap toddy, to pit some 
color into the puir lammie’s white face.” 

The summer had now worn on and on, till 
the September days closed in short and dull. 
Teresa faded like the flowers, but still went 
about as usual. One afternoon, when she 
was dusting and re-arranging the books so 
sacred to her, she was startled by a ring at 
the bell: like Mr. Senior’s bell, but that 
could not be—that was impossible, No; 
that is his voice at the door; she hears Janet 
bid him “ just go ben” and take them. It 
ishe ; hehascomefor his books. He started 
when he saw her kneeling there—he had 
met Dr. Maclagan, who had shaken his head 

_ her—but so pale, so hollow-eyed, so 
anged ; he had not expected this. Help- 
ing her to rise— You have been ill; you 
have not been taking care of yourself, Te- 
resa.” The tender voice—the voice she had 
so yearned to hear once more—she hears it, 
she is not dreaming; the joy is too great for 
words. “Ihave come back for my books, 
Teresa, come back for one night, just to 
have alook at my old haunts. I am staying 
at the hotel till to-morrow. I have been 
asked to stand for the vacant chair at A——. 
If I get it, we shall not be very distant from 
each other. I shall run over sometimes to 
little quiet C——.” 

Quick as lightning her father’s letter, her 
probable recall to Italy, flash through her 
mind. No, she cannot bear it. She is at 
his feet: ‘ I love you—I have always loved 
you! It is not life without you! Take me 
with you where you go; I will be your ser- 
vant. Oh, I can work: I will get strong. 
Take me with you, or I die—I die!” 

If the Scotch carpet at Mr. Senior’s feet 
had yawned intoa hideous abyss ; if the sea- 
breeze that blew in had carried him off on 
its wings through that open window ; if any 
other portent more remarkable still had sud- 
denly occurred, he could not have been more 
utterly amazed. But the first impulse of his 
generous nature was to screen the poor sup- 
oe from all eyes and ears less tender than 

is own. He raised her, tried to calm her, 
promised her that she should see him again— 
that she should not be parted from him; im- 
plored her to hide her agitation from her aunt 
—not to speak to her on the subject; said he 
would return on the morrow ; rushed down- 
stairs, calling out to Janet that he had taken 
the books he wanted, and would send the next 
day for the rest, and went back to the hotel, 
there to pace up and down through one of 
the most distracted nights that ever fell to 
metaphysician’s lot. Teresa was a long time 
sleepless too, but only from too great happi- 
ness. She should go with him, then, ee e 
his servant. He had promised her that she 
should not be partedfromhim. There came, 
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indeed, from time to time a shuddering fear 
of what her aunt or her father might say; 
but his promise seemed to her stronger than 
any obstacle, and she fell asleep, to dream 
sweet dreams of life-long service. 

The next morning Mr. Senior called early, 
and asked to sce Mrs. Forbes. What that 
worthy woman’s amazement was when he 
proceeded to ask her consent to his marriage 
with her niece Teresa, no judicious story- 
teller would embarrass himself by trying to 
describe. “You have no objection, Mrs. 
Forbes; you do not anticipate any from her 
father ? ” 

“QO sir! I’m just unable to say what I 
think of the poor girl’s good-fortune—the 
honor to us all; and I can answer for my 
brother as for myself, but she’s such a strange 
lassie. I’ve never rightly known what to 
make of her, and she’ll maybe not view it 
in a right light.” 

‘“‘ You think me too old for her? ” rejoined 
Mr. Senior, rejoicing that Teresa’s secret 
was safe. 

“No, sir, not one day too old. But she’s 
just so unlike other girls, and of late she’s 

een so frail and tearful. She may have 
thought of dying, but I do not think such a 
thing as marriage has ever crossed her head.” 

‘You will let me speak to her, then; and 
if she answers as we wish, we will keep our 
own counsel, Mrs. Forbes. I will return to 
my old quarters. I have a good deal of 
writing before me, and the wedding can be 
got over some morning quickly, without an 
one being the wiser. I think we shall all 
prefer that.” 

That day-month was the occasion of Mrs. 
Macgregor’s tea-party, and as we have seen, 
spite of all precautions taken, the neighbors 
were not without some inkling of what was 
going on. While they were discussing the 
matter, Mr. John Caird and Mrs. Agnew 
each stoutly maintaining the reasonableness 
of their own point of view, Mr. Senior sits 
busily writing in the long-accustomed room, 
page after page getting quickly covered over. 

Ie is writing the lectures he will have to 
deliver at A—— at the opening of the ses- 
sion in November. ‘Teresa sits near him, 
but a little out of his sight: she has a piece 
of work in her hand, but she has dropped it 
to watch that grand, thoughtful brow con- 
tracting for a few moments over the deep- 
set eyes, then smooth as marble again, as 
the clear, forcible words crystallize round 
the supple thought, and the pen flies on faster 
than before. ‘Teresa sits rapt in speechless 
worship. The firelight is playing on the 
glossy coils of her auburn hair, the roundness 
of the smooth cheek, the delicate curve of 
the parted lips. _ i 

By and by, Mr. Senior throws down his 
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pen and pushes those close-covered sheets |ment seems set to slower, sweeter music! 


away. “Teresa!” She is there —she is 
kneeling before him, she is looking with 
those innocent blue eyes into his. ‘ You 


should be more to me than all my books,’ 


His thoughts have flown back to that strange, 
sad evening, two years ago, when she lay at 
his feet, in the agony of her humble love ; 
he recalls that night of terrible conflict be- 


? 


he sighs, bending down to the fair fragrant | tween his vast pity for her, and his shrink- 


face. 


Two or three days later, and they were | But what a shoc 


married. 





CHAPTER II. 


No one could have entered Mr. and Mrs. 
Senior’s sitting-room at A——, as we are 
now geing to do, without looking round it 


much furniture, indeed, and still less orna- 
ment, but the coloring was harmonious, and 
every article well chosen. A few exquisite 
prints hung on the delicate green walls, and 
on the mantelpiece glowed choice specimens 
of Bohemian glass, the gift of Teresa’s father. 
Books, the best of all furniture, lay scattered 
about in pleasant profusion; for this, the 
largest room in the house, was rather study 
than drawing-room, though it did not want 
tokens of a woman’s frequent presence either. 
Who but a woman would ever have thought 
of bringing back such spoils from the half- 
bare hedges of this northern clime, as that 
gay berry nosegay on the table, intermixed 
with ivy and yellow fern? Then there was 
the little table, with all the pretty parapher- 
nalia of a woman’s industry; and now that 
she has risen to light the lamp, and that we 
can see more clearly, we discover in the snug 
corner, between Teresa’s chair and the fire- 
place, a tiny ark, with blue vault and lace- 


ing from the eve suey has crowned his life. 

it was to him then to dis- 
cover her feeling for him—what an utter 
surprise! He had not thought himself 
likely to gain a woman’s love, and besides, 


e of beauty still floated before 
ll soul that he was, never to 
guess the treasures of heart and mind hid in 
that gentle form—never to find out the sé 
cret of those years of thoughtful, untiring 
ministering on the part of one so young, of 
that deathlike faintness when he first told 
her he was leaving! Ever since their mar- 
riage, how blind and cold he had often been 
to her beauty and her love! Now, the great 
peril so lately past, and the little new link 
between them in its cradle there, seem to 
have awakened in his heart an intense ten- 
derness. The tears gather in his eyes as 
he watches her at her work. She looks up; 
he is not reading. She will cross the room 
just to kiss his hand. Something she sees 
in his face leads her to kneel down beside 
him, secure she shall not disturb, for there 
is some mysterious rapport, magnetism, what 
you will, between the two; and, immeasur- 
ably his inferior as she knows herself to be, 
she does not often fear to “ miss a letter in 
the spelling of his mind.” 

‘* You are thinking of the past, my master, 


He passed his hand lightly over the soft 


clouds—the small heaven where the first baby | waves of her hair. ‘An old line I have 
peacefully sleeps. And it is the best baby {somewhere seen has been haunting me: 


too! It positively never cries, never dis-|‘ How much the wife is dearer than the 
turbs its father, as Teresa would have gravely | bride !’” 


told you, as foremost of its merits; for it is 


still in and for him that she exclusively lives. 


Again she kissed the hand she held. 
“You married me out of pity, my hus- 


The baby, his baby even, is as nothing com-|band!” He started. How had she found 
pared to him. She has arranged the shade |this out? He had never heard her hint at 


of the lamp, so as best to save his eyes, 


it till now. Before he could answer, she 


while by its light, falling full on her, she | went on: “I was a silly, ignorant child. I 
plies that dexterous needle on some gossa- | did not know how unlikely it was that you 
mer-work for baby’s decoration. She is too | should love me; I did not think much about 
busy now to let the needle fall, else she | whether you loved me or not, thinking onl 

would ask nothing better than to sit, as we | of my love for you. When that wonderful, 
have seen her sit before, hands folded, watch- | unhoped-for joy came, when you esked me 
ing the thoughts that cast their light or |in a few grave words to be your wife—I, I 
shadow on that noble brow, as the professor |who had meant to be your servant—there 


reads. But this evening he is not reading, 


did not come into my foolish head one doubt, 


though he holds the book before him; he is|one fear, lest, I being so unworthy, you 
looking intently at her. How very beauti-|should be less happy. Nay,” placing her 
ful she is grown! There is a richer mould- | hand on his lips, “let me go on now. I think, 
ing now of the flexible figure, a brighter | dear, I was more silly than other girls, for, 
colo 


r in the cheek, a deeper meaning in the 


do you know, it never struck me how far be- 


eyes. Something, too, of dignity is added | neath you I was in position, and in every 


to the careless native grace. Every move- 





thing else, how unfit to be the companion of 
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one like you! I am glad my eyes were 
blind then. I think, loving you as I did, I 
never could have let you stoop to me, had I 
seen clearly ; and God is so good, he did not 
ive me clear sight all at once, or how should 
Thee borne it? Gradually it broke in upon 
me from little things I have heard since we 
came here, little things about other people.” 
Again he tried to interrupt her, but she 
would be heard. ‘“ Yes, I am glad it was 
so. It is more natural, more fit than that 
you should have been attracted by a simple 
girl like me. I grow proud, thinking of 
your noble, generous heart. But, husband, 
you do love me now!” And she hid her 
sweet face on his breast. She was quite 
right ; her husband did love her indeed. 
Meanwhile, time passed on, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Senior, all in all to each other, never 
discovered the fact that they were no par- 
ticular favorites with the good people of 
A——. He was not lightly to be forgiven 
by the ladies of the place for the choice he 
had made ; and she was condemned by them 
on several counts. First, there was her 
original position, a fact aggravated by the 
utter impossibility of charging her with any 
traces of it in look or manner. Simple as 


a child, and still retaining a slightly foreign 
accent, there was about all Teresa said or 
did, a dignity and a grace that might have 
become far higher circles than any her crit- 


ics had ever entered. All her movements 
were undulating, harmonious; all her atti- 
tudes, fresh and picturesque. Then, although 
her opinion of herself would have been a 
very humble one, had she taken the pains to 
form it, she never did think about herself, 
she was so entirely taken up in thinking of 
her husband. He was greatest, wisest, 
noblest; in her estimation, immeasurably 
superior to all his colleagues: nay, to all the 
world. How, then, should she—his con- 
stant companion, she who belonged to him 
—be daunted or disturbed by any other so- 
ciety? She hardly ever went out, because 
he disliked visiting ; and then, whenever he 
did accept an invitation, it was so delightful 
to sit and wait for his return, and see that 
the fire burned its brightest welcome ; but 
had it so happened, she would have gone to 
spend the evening at a palace with the same 
unconscious ease with which she moved about 
in her own house, and’ she was as free from 
awkward shyness and mauvaise honte as a 
bird in the wood ; so that there was nothing 
to be said against her on the score of man- 
ners; except, indeed—and it is a grave 
charge in the estimation of many—that she 
was so unlike everybody else. That she 
truly was. She had very little conventional 
small-talk, but alternated between intervals 
of silence, when subjects did not interest 
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her, and bursts of something very like elo- 
quence, when they did. Then, again, all— 
even the best and most attached wives in the 
town—agreed that she was quite preposter- 
ous in her devotion to her husband; that a 
good thing might be carried too far; that it 
was enough to spoil the best man on earth; 
and that, as for those poor children, they 
could but suspect that > must be cruelly 
neglected. And generally a dissertation on 
the subject would end with an expression of 
pity for Mr. Senior, who never could, it was 
dogmatically affirmed, find his wife in the 
least companionable, and who had ‘often no 
doubt regretted bitterly the unequal and un- 
becoming marriage he had made. e- 
So we blunder on in our comments upon 
the inner life of our next-door neighbors— 
envying them, perhaps, for some external 
brightness, mere glitter to their eye, mere 
sounding brass to their ear; and pitying 
them for something that they recognize as 
the choice and peculiar blessing in their lot. 
For my own part, I have so often heard a 
home-circle, congratulated on some added 
income, or social step gained that brought 
more than counterbalancing care ; and com- 
passionated because of that chronic invalid, 
whose patient sick-room was the very holy 
of holies of the house; that idiot child or 
infirm relative, for whom each eye softened, 
and each voice took a tenderer tone; I have 
so often seen the survivors of the so-called 
ill-matched couple go mourning to the grave, 
and marvelled at the prompt replacing of 
the loss deemed irreparable — that I no 
longer venture to dole out condolence or fe- 
licitations unclaimed, and generally assume, 
that whatever my own impression about my 
neighbors may be, in nine cases out of ten 
they are wrong. Certainly, in this particu- 
lar case of the Seniors, the A—— coteries 
were egregiously at fault.: They grew each 
year more completely happy in each other. 
Her mind expanded till she became the fa- 
voritg companion of her husband’s mind, as 
well as the pleasure of his heart. He shared 
with her his intellectual life, theories, doubts. 
difficulties—all. Her constant presence was 
sweet and soothing to him at all times, as 
the song of birds, the murmur of the distant 
sea, the perfume of flowers, the light shadow 
of dancing leaves upon the grass, or any 
other of the beneficent natural influences we 
half unconsciously enjoy. However busy he 
might be—too busy to notice her—she 
never entered the room but that it seemed to 
him to grow lighter. But we must pass 
swiftly over these swift years with their un-- 
eventful happiness. The baby in the cradle 
that night when Teresa first took courage to 
read aloud the secret of her husband’s gener- 
ous heart, was a fine, intelligent girl of eleven 
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now; and there is a little Teresa, a merry, 
laughing, light-hearted monkey of eight, 
ve ike either parent, in whom the elder 
and quieter sister’s heart is much wrapped 
up, and whom she governs with a pretty 
show of grave authority. These girls have 
a happy childhood, but they are a good deal 
alone, for papa cannot always read and write 
when they are in the room. Their mother 
has brought them up with her own loving 
faith. They most affectionately revere their 
father, and fully believe that, for talent and 
goodness, there is not his equal in Great 
Britain. To be with him, is their best re- 
ward; to please him, their most powerful 
motive. Perhaps, inthe very bottom oftheir 
hearts, they love their mother still better; 
but they feel as if this were wrong, and 
would not dare to tell her so for the world. 
Mrs. Forbes and thé faithful Janet were not 
unfrequent visitors at the professor’s house, 
and the two girls spent much of their time 
with them, and were the life of the quiet 
home at C——. The great excitement in 
that household just now was the expected 
return of Teresa’s father to his own country. 
The old Austrian colonel before mentioned 
had lately died, leaving a good deal of prop- 
erty to his adopted son. ‘The war that broke 
out in Hungary about the time of Teresa’s 
marriage had interfered with his projected 
return to Venice, but it had afforded him 
many opportunities of advancement. Now 
that it was all over, he was able to leave 
the service with honor—a major, with con- 
siderable means of his own, if he could once 
extricate them from the variety of invest- 
ments the good colonel had taken pleasure 
in. But it would not be till the beginning 
of next winter (it was the spring of 1859 
now) that he could calculate upon realizing, 
and then he should hurry home. What joy 
to see his Teresa and her children! Per- 
haps he might be able to buy back the old 
place; perhaps it would be better to live 
with his kind sister Chrissy in her house at 
C——. Anyhow, he hoped to pay her back 
some of the kindness she had shown his 
child. She would not object, he was sure, 
to his throwing out a room or two, if need 
were; he should like good roomy quarters 
for the young ones. After his wild ram- 
bling youth, who would ever have thought 
of his quietly laying his bones in old Scot- 
land within sound of the kirk bell ! 

Mrs. Forbes and Janet talked of little else 
than the major’s return, and sometimes they 
nearly fell out about the alterations in the 
house, or the enlargement in the housekeep- 
ing, that would or would not ensue upon his 
arrival. On their last return from A——, 
they again fell to. some of their old discus- 
sions. 
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“The major will be a douce man, I’m 
thinking, by his letters, and ’ull no fash aboot 
brick and mortar when he sees how gude a 
house this is. But I’d be wae he suld see 
sic a change upon his dochter as I do.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Janet! My 
brother has not seen Teresa for seventeen 
years or more; he’ll hardly remember the 
child’s thin sallow face, which little promised 
then to turn out as it has. I’m sure the 
change is all for the better; and a sweet- 
looking woman she still is, though not so 
very — now, which makes you and me 
feel that we are getting old, Janet. Years 
will tell upon us all.” 

‘“‘T didna say the years had dune it,” said 
Janet, tartly, for she was always sensitive on 
the subject of age. ‘ But there’s something 
ails the young mistress—something wrang. 
Ae day I found her wi’ her hand upon her 
heart, and like to faint; she as gude as 
owned she wasna sae strong. ‘But, O 
Janet,’ said she, ‘Mr. Senior manna ken.’ 
I thocht to mysel, let him alane wi’ his 
beuks, and he'll no ken what’s under his 
verra nose. ButI held my whisht. Eh, but 
she’s awfully taken up aboot him!” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Forbes, “ that you’re 
mistaken about Teresa. She used to have 
those faintnesses as a girl, you’ll remember, 
and nothing came of them. But I own I 
had my misgivings about the professor him- 
self. He was grown thin and pale, I 
thought ; and when he knew Teresa was not 
noticing him, I’ve caught a sad look on his 
face. They have a happy home, Janet ; God 
grant them health to enjoy it—there’s noth- 
ing else wanting.” 

Alas! the good women with their fore- 
bodings were both but too right—the happy 
home was already darkened by the shadow 
of a gathering cloud. A silent fear had for 
some little time past risen in Mr. Senior’s 
mind, a foreboding of grave, if not mortal, 
disease. If right in his suspicions, much 
terrible suffering, from which his sensitive 
organization peculiarly recoiled, lay before 
him, even if a lingering life were allowed. 
He shrank from mentioning his suspicions 
to his wife; he had not courage to confront 
her agony. But no weary look of his, no 
diminished brightness in his smile, could 
escape her watchfulness, although she had 
not a conjecture of the serious danger he 
apprehended. The vacation was at hand. 
they should pass through Edinburgh, and 
he would just consult their old acquaintance, 
Mr. John Caird, now a physician of repute, 
as to the best regimen during the summer 
holidays. That was all Teresa thought, so 
effectually had her husband concealed his 
fears. But her heart was very heavy as she 
kissed her children’s bright faces on the 
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threshold of the dear home. How if she 
should die, and leave him in delicate health ? 
That strange faintness—thank God, he knew 
nothing of it!—which had come over her 
more than once of late, always brought with 
it a cold fear of being taken away from him. 
For the first time for — years, there was 
an unshared thought in the heart of each. 
Arrived at Edinburgh, Mr. Senior installed 
his Teresa in the most comfortable hotel of 
its brightest street, and cheerfully said, as 
he left her: “* Who would have thought of 
that raw, vilely dressed student, turning out 
a grave authority before whom I for one 
shall quake? I half believe I am fanciful 
and over-fearful in matters of health, and 
that I shall get laughed at for my pains. 
However, I must go, for he has promised to 
receive me this afternoon. I shall be with 
you again in an hour.” And smiling at her, 
e went away, thinking in his brave, kind 
heart—“ If I do bring back my sentence of 
death, it will be time enough to torture her 
with it then—my poor Teresa!” 

In an hour he did return, ran up the stairs 
like a boy, and clasped her to hisheart. ‘I 
half suspected I was a fool, Liebchen, but I 
am rejoiced to know it for a certainty. I’ve 
had a private bugbear of my own of late. 
Dr. Caird assures me that alarm is quite un- 
founded.” 


“Alarm!” she said, growing very pale. 
“What! frightened, love, at the ghost of 


a fear? Dr. Caird laid it at once. That 
was all I really cared to know. I could 
hardly listen to his cautious commonplaces. 
But what a change in him! The boy was 
not father to that man. He looked at me 
with the most sad and solemn face—partly 
professional, I suppose; partly, I dare say, 
caught from that lugubrious mother of his, 
who lives with him, I find; one of your 
bétes noires in quiet C——, how many years 
ago? But you must come out before the 
evening’s beauty fades. To-morrow, Dr. 
Caird said he should call to renew his ac- 
quaintance with the Frau Professorinn, and 
to-morrow I must spend at the college. Let 
us make the most of our time now; I feel 
stronger than I have done for weeks.” 

They went out, with their happy, grateful 
hearts, into the bright sun-lighted street, 
with its gay crowds—they wandered in the 
gardens, fresh with their early green—they 
watched the rosy light deepen, then fade in 
the west, and the castle rock tower higher 
in the gloaming—they planned their holiday 
tour to the southern coast. 

To Mr. Senior, perhaps the world had 
never seemed so fair before—the pressure of 
an anxiety to which he was constitutionally 
sensitive removed, his elastic nature thrilled 
with the joy of the reaction. Before him 
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stretched out again happy years of mental 
activity and home peace ; he was not to be 
called on to relinquish the “luxury and tri- 
umph of thinking,” nor the familiar sweet- 
nesses of his Tercsa’s love. How exquisite 
the trembling of the young leaves against 
the ‘daffodil sky!”—how very dear the 
pressure of the little hand upon his arm! 
His whole nature melted into unutterable 
enjoyment—and hers reflected his. 

The next morning, Dr. Caird called early, 
and found Teresa alone. Was the professor 
out? Yes,for some hours. He seemed re- 
lieved, and drew his chair beside hers. He 
was very grave and solemn indeed. She 
could hardly credit her own recollection of 
the youth, with his fresh, broad face and 
many-colored apparel. She inquired for his 
mother ; reverted to old days in C——; to 
former neighbors, and the changes time had 
wrought among them; admired Edinburgh 
enthusiastically : no subject seemed to take 
with him; he answered briefly—absently, 
she thought; and each succeeding pause was 
longer than before. 

Shewas inwardly thinking how she should 
relate her hard conversational struggle to 
her husband, and sunning her spirit in the 
layful smile with which he would, she knew, 

isten and sympathize, when, with an appar- 

ent effort, Dr. Caird suddenly said: “I 
wished to speak to you this morning on the 
subject of Mr. Senior’s health. You have 
doubtless been for some time aware of the 
impression on his own mind concerning 
which he consulted me?” 

‘*No, she had not been so till his return 
yesterday afternoon, when, for the first time, 
e had hinted at some past anxicty over and 

gone. In his great kindness, he had con- 
cealed it from her, till it was happily dis- 
pelled.” 

“* Still you must for some time past have 
remarked symptoms of failing health ?” 

‘“‘ Failing health!” She rose, she strug- 
gied for breath. ‘ No—slight loss of appe- 
tite—sleep rather more broken, he never 
was a sound sleeper—an air of lassitude—a 
shadow round the eyes, nothing more—all 
arising from overwork, she knew. Her hus- 
band told her that Dr. Caird advised change 
of air and scene—but had quite set his fears 
to rest.” 

“Yes, his fears had taken a wrong direc- 
tion. But I deeply grieve to tell you that I 
have every reason to apprehend a still more 
serious calamity—” He stopped; Teresa 
was pale as death, and gasping fearfully. 
“You are ill,” said he, throwing open the 
window through which the merry street 
sounds came. “ Let me ring for a glass of 
wine—this shock is too great—let me lay 
you on the sofa.” 
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‘No, no,” said she, making a violent ef- 
fort, but still shivering convulsively, “I 
am better now—this will pass over. But 
that I may have strength to bear what you 
have to tell me—will you place your hand 
on my pulse, my heart >—may there not be 
disease here?” The doctor felt the pulse, 
then kneeled down beside her, and listened. 
* Do not, I beseech you, hide from me the 
truth. God is so merciful, Ido not think 
he will leave me to live without my husband. 
But I must-be strong while he wants me.” 

There were tears in Dr. Caird’s eyes as 
he rose. ‘Had she felt these symptoms 
long?” 

Ts there heart-disease?” she replied, 
clasping her hands. 

“Yes, undoubtedly; but with care and” 
(“‘ the avoidance of strong emotion,” he was 
about to say, but he checked the useless 
words) — with care and prudence, her life 
might be long spared.” 

She shook her head almost impatiently. 
“What must I do to keep strong—strong 
while he wants me?” 

Dr. Caird took a small bottle out of his 

ocket, and rang the bell. “ Drink this,” 
“ said, giving her the powerful cordial he 
had prepared. 
hen the color had returned to her lips, 
and she could stand firm again, she implored 
him to go on, and tell her all the truth, as- 
suring him she could bear it now. 

With the utmost tenderness, he proceeded 
to state to her the grounds for, and the na- 
ture of, his apprehensions in her husband’s 
case. Yet how give a death-blow tenderly ? 
He had to name a terrible scourge, a word 
at which every cheek grows pale. 

Teresa quivered throughout her frame, 
and hid her face. She had heard from her 
husband that it was from this, in another 
form, that his mother died—had seen him 
shudder as he recalled her sufferings. ‘You 
did not hint at this to him?” she said. 
“ God bless you for that!” 

“Tdidnot. His relief at discovering that 
his own apprehension was unfounded was so 
great—he told me so candidly of what he 
called his constitutional cowardliness in the 
matter of physical pain—seemed so confident 
of recovery from all other, and he believed 
minor, complaints, and so unwilling to listen 
to any further discussion of the case—that I 
could not make up my mind to do so. 
Medicines can do little in the case. I haye 
prescribed rest and change of scene. There 
may not be much actual pain ; and I thought 
it best to save him the anticipation for a lit- 
tle time at least. But I felt I ought to pre- 
pare you.” 

“I thank you from my heart. Will it be 
possible to conceal from him the nature of 





the illness to—to—” She could not say to 
the last, but looked into his face so piteousl 
that again the doctor’s eyes were a ae: | 
Before departing, he, at her earnest request, 
traced for her fhe probable stages of her hus- 
band’s malady ; pointed out every means of 
alleviation ; minutely laid down the most ju- 
dicious treatment, physically and mentally, 
in his case ; and with reference to hers, had 
specially enjoined that she should never be 
without a powerful stimulant at hand, to be 
taken whenever she anticipated the recur- 
rence of such attacks as the one he had that 
day witnessed. “Your own life may be 
prolonged for many years, or it may be sud- 
denly arrested, according as these spasms are 
treated promptly. They may not return for 
months, but I implore you always to have a 
strong cordial, such as I shail prescribe, 
within reach. Take this precaution—attend 
to your general health, and as much as pos- 
sible—” (Again he checked himself—what 
mockery to talk to her of a mind at rest!) 
‘May God bless and support you. Turn to 
him!” ° 

And the busy professional man turned 
away with tearful eyes and a heavy heart. 
His worthy mother would have groaned over 
Teresa as a sad idolater, and he himself held 
most of his mother’s views. There was a 
Mrs. Caird at home, a very different type of 
wife, though an excellent woman, with whom 
he enjoyed average happiness, and little 
Cairds, who made the brightness of his life. 
But for all these interests and more—so 
strong was the memory of his boyish dream 
—that he felt he would gladly have forfeited 
some years of fees and fame, rather than 
have been the one appointed to inflict the 
anguish of this fearful knowledge upon the 
object of his early love. 

Teresa sat long where he had left her, 
stunned by the suddenness and the weight of 
the blow. Soitis ever ordained by our heav- 
enly Father’s pity. These terrible griefs 
which come to most of us once in our life- 
time, which we are marvels and mysteries to 
ourselves ever after for having survived, 
seem at the first unreal. There was the sun 
shining in as it did an hour before ; there 
were the people walking, laughing in the 
streets. Her mind reeled away from the ter- 
rible truth. She heard, she saw for a little 
space—she did not feel. Then there floated 
in upon the southern breeze the merry chimes 
of St. Giles’; it was one o’clock. He would 
be here in less than an hour. Stronger even 
than this agony was the need of hiding it 
from him. He may never know what she 
knows, and yet she lives, for it is necessary 
she should live to nurse, to cheer him. The 
suffering stage may not set in yet ; there may 
be yet before him summer months of enjoy- 
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ment of his beloved nature and his high 
thoughts. It matters not what she suffers, 
he must not read his doom in her face. And 
God was so merciful : she should not survive | 
him—they would not be parted long. 

When Mr. Senior came, he found all 
things ready for their departure. ‘ How 
bright your color is, love!” was his first ex- 
clamation. ‘Has the grave doctor paid his 
visit? Come and sit by me, and tell me all 
about it. I like your little narratives, with 
their pretty strokes of satire.” And smiling, 
she drew her footstool to his side, and he for- 
got his weariness listening to her sprightly 
talk. 

Will any one say that this is unnatural, 
over-drawn, impossible? J¢ is true. Such 
heroism as this, such utter forgetfulness of 
self, for the sake of some dearer self in hus- 
band or child, is no rare thing among women. 
We rejoice to know of this sublime strength 
of love put forth in many a character deemed 
commonplace, and in circumstances that may 
and do happen every day; and for every in- 
stance of the kind that comes within our 
knowledge, let us thank God with deepened 
reverence for the human nature which is his 
highest work, and fuller faith in its possi- 
bilities to come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Senior travelled to the south 
of England during this last summer. For 
some time, there was full enjoyment on the 
part of the invalid of the sweet coast-scenery 
and the warmer climate ; gradually the sense 
of lassitude increased, and pain set in more 
frequently ; but he never guessed the fearful 
cause of the downward progress, and still 
there were every day intervals of ease. 
Whenever these came, Teresa’s face was still 
bright—more beautiful than even her hus- 
band thought it, as he often told her. Never 
had she valued this beauty more. No taste 
of his had ever been unheeded by her, but 
now she was more than ever solicitous to 
wear his favorite colors, to roll her rich hair 
in the classic coils he liked, to made a lovely 
moors in the sick man’s eye. Sometimes 

e would playfully chide her lavish expendi- 
ture in books and flowers, but she would as 
playfully justify the skilfulness of her man- 
agement; for she well knew that he had no 
long illness to provide for; for herself, she 
never contemplated any further future, and 
her father’s wealth would more than suffice 
for her girls. Fram them they had long and 
frequent letters, telling of a happy summer 
spent with Aunt Forbes and dear old Janet, 
and of all their anticipations not only of 
their parents’ return, Dut of grandpapa’s 
arrival. 

“We will return home, love, and see our 
children once more,” said Mr. Senior one 
early autumn day. This once more was the 





first intimation he had given her in words 
of his consciousness of danger. From that 
time they spoke with perfect openness of the 
great change which awaited them both; for 
Teresa now told her husband what reason 
she had to hope that she should not long 
survive him. True, she had been marvel- 
lously free from all alarming attacks this 
summer, but then he had required her health, 
and her trust was undoubting in God’s 
mercy, calling her away when he needed her 


nomore. At first, this shocked him—think- . 


ing of the orphan girls. But she gradually 
won him over to believe with her, that they 
would be well and tenderly cared for by her 
father and her aunt; and to rejoice that in 
all probability she would not be long deso- 
late. Her great and absorbing love had this 
reward—that he fully believed in it. 

By slow, short stages, they travelled north- 
wards. When they reached Edinburgh, Mr. 
Senior’s strength was too exhausted to pro- 
ceed ; and Teresa was glad to have Dr. Caird 
at hand, confiding, as she had good reason 
to do, implicitly in his skill and kindness, 
So she wrote to C——, to ask her aunt to 
come over—bringing the girls with her. 
There was much sweetness mingled with the 
sadness of the meeting. How the children 
had grown! how fresh and fair they looked! 
pictures of health and strength. 

‘They have your eyes, Teresa,” their 
father said, while she propped him up on 
his sofa, that he might see them better, as 
they stood there tightly grasping each oth- 
er’s hands, awed by the change upon his 
face. Long and lovingly he looked at them, 
while still Teresa looked at him; then he 
bade them go out and admire the beautiful 
town. ‘It would rest him,” he said, ‘to 
be alone with their mother.” 

We will not dwell upon these last sacred 
days of unutterable anguish, and yet stron 
consolation; of intimate communion of so’ 
with soul in the near presence of the great 
mystery of death; of faith growing brighter 
as the shadow deepened, and love more than 
ever felt to be undying. Mr. Senior’s last 
words to his wife were: “ Much that was 
once very dark is growing clear to me now, 
love; we shall meet again,” and his dying 
glance met her exulting smile. 

That night the children lay sobbing in 
each other’s arms: “ Papa has left us, mamma 
will surely leave us too.” It did not seem 
to them possible that she should survive 
him; yet her calm had startled her kind 
aunt, as she had kissed and blessed them, 
spoken to them of him, and of what his 
daughters should be. Mrs. Forbes had no- 
ticed it to Dr. Caird, but he shook his head. 

“TI dread the reaction,” he said. “I 
thought her changed and feeble, as though 
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the vital energies, so long strained, had sud- 
denly run down. I wish it had been possi- 
ble to watch over her this first night; but 
the very mention of such a thing brought on 
such agitation, I feared to urge it further. 
I have placed a very strong restorative b 
her side, in case of faintness. I shall ca 
very early in the morning. God help the 
mourner; we must leave her alone with her 
dead!” 

Mrs. Forbes and her faithful Janet sat up 
late that night. Creeping to the door of 
that room, they shuddered to hear Teresa 
speaking low, lavishing kisses, words of love, 
old fresh familiar phrases—for the first time 
in vain. It seemed sacrilege to listen, and 
they turned away. The next time, Janet 
thought she heard a quiet sobbing. “ Puir, 
puir, lammie, the Gude Shepherd hush her 
in his bosom, I pray; maybe she'll greet 
hersel to sleep there.” Later on in the 
night, all was silent; she slept, no doubt, 


and they went up to their rooms with thank-- 


ful hearts. 

Dr. Caird came, as he had promised, very 
early the next morning. Teresa had not 
rung yet, they told him, she had fallen to 
sleep so late. Cruel it seemed to him to 
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| wake her from that merciful unconscious- 
ness; and yet a vague anxiety crept over 
him as he sat and waited, growing and grow- 
ing till he could bear it no longer. He 
knocked gently—no answer ; knocked again, 
then gently opened the door. Did she then 
sleep so fast after much weeping? She had 
nestled close to the marble form, one arm 
thrown across it, her face hid on its breast. 
The attitude so lifelike, so easy, and yet 
this strange oppressive silence! The cor- 
dial draught stands untouched on the table 
there. 

Dr. Caird steadies himself as he gazes on 
the scene he will never to his dying day for- 
get—the grand calm face, the solemn out- 
line beneath the rigid folds; and close be- 
side the graceful form in its bright attire, 
the auburn hair streaming over the motion- 
less breast! He takes the little hand; it is 
quite cold, not stiff yet. 

Out of doors, the yellow fog was gather- 
ing thick, and a few snow-flakes were be- 
ginning to fall. Oh, well for her that there 
was no wakening to this wintry life, alone! 
The few who knew and loved her best owned 
that it was well; that she died by the merci- 
ful visitation of God. 








Lorp Nerson anp Lapy Hamitton.—Was 
Nelson indeed guilty of the execution of Carac- 
cioli at Lady Hamilton’s instigation or not ? 

It is a fair question for discussion in “ N. & 
Q.,” particularly as an author of this year dis- 
tinctly asserts it. ; 

[So much has been written on this painful 
matter that we can do but little more than refer 
our correspondent to those eminent writers who 
have carefully investigated it in all its bearings. 
Southey (Life of Nelson, p. 198. edit. 1830), 
speaks of it as “a deplorable transaction! a 
stain upon the memory of Nelson, and the honor 
of England! To palliate it would be in vain, to 
justify it would be wicked.” Lord Brougham 
laments that “ Nelson, in an unhappy moment, 
suffered himself to fall into the snares laid for 
his honor by regal craft, and baited with fas- 
cinating female charms. . . . Seduced by the 
profligate arts of one woman, and the perilous 
fascinations of another, he lent himself to a pro- 
ceeding deformed by the blackest colors of treach- 
ery and of murder. A temporary aberration of 
mind can explain though not excuse this dismal 
period of his history.” (ZZistorical Sketches of 
Statesmen, Second Series, i. 209. edit. bgt, 
Consult also Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nel- 
son, ii. 188. The entire question has been sub- 
jected to a minute and careful examination by 
Sir N. H. Nicholas in an Appendix to vol. iii. 
of Nelson’s Despatches, where he endeavors to 
mitigate or remove the weighty charges brought 
against the brave admiral.]|—/Notes and Queries. 


Tue Dutcu Giant Danriet CasANvUs, AND 
THE Dutca Dwarr Simon JANE Paar.—Per- 
haps the following scrap from to-day’s Algemeen 
Handelsblad will prove acceptable :— 


“ Haarlem, May the 5th—At a public sale, 
which was held here in the beginning of this 
week, a rare lot was brought under the ham- 
mer: a lot consisting of a slipper and a shoe, 
The slipper once had been the property of the 
Dutch giant Daniel Cajanus, who died here on 
Feb. the 28th, 1749; its primitive owner meas- 
ured cight feet four inches, and history tells us 
that the last upon which his shoes were made 
had a Iength of fourteen inches and a half, whilst 
that of his coffin was nine fect seven inches. 
The shoe had belonged to the renowned dwarf 
Simon Jane Paap, whose full growth did not 
exceed sixteen inches anda half, his body weigh- 
ing fourteen kilograms. This small representa~ 
tive of Holland was born at Zandroort on May 
the 25th, 1789, and died at Dendermonde on 
December. the 2d, 1828. Two small marble 
stones on a pillar at the porch of the Brouwer’s- 
chapel in Haarlem Cathedral indicate the differ- 
ent sizes of the two above-mentioned natives of 
the Netherlands.” 


It appears Simon Jane Paap only overtopped 
by two inches the lenth of Cajanus’ slipper. 


J. H. van LENNEP. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht, May 9, 1860. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S TRAVELS IN CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.* 

THE interest of this record of exploration 
is derived rather from the author’s achieve- 
ments than from his adventures. The re- 
sult of Captain Burton’s hardships and la- 
bors has been to discover at last the Great 
Central Lake which for centuries has been 
the subject of an indistinct tradition among 
geographers, and a sort of philosopher’s stone 
to African explorers. They have sought it 
from the north, and from the south, and 
from the west, and it has always hitherto 
eluded their search. And yet it was not so 
very hard to find. It lies due west from the 
island of Zanzibar, about six hundred miles 
from the coast, from which it is separated 
| one water-shed of moderate elevation. 
If there were any materials for commercial 
progress in the degraded tribes that inhabit 
its shores, this discovery would be a very 
important one. The extreme length of the 
lake is not quite three hundred miles, its 
extreme breadth is about forty. It is there- 
fore larger than any other inland sea in the 
Old World, with the exception of the Cas- 
pian. But unless the lazy savages who sur- 
round it were exterminated, and their places 
— by white men, the discovery is not 
likely, for some time, to have more than a 
geographical value. 

At first sight it seems surprising that no 
European should have made the journey be- 
fore, so slight do the hardships by which it 
is beset appear. How little there is of seri- 
ous obstacle in mountain or morass appears 
sufficiently from Captain Burton’s recom- 
mendation that a tram-road should be laid 
from the lake to the coast, and his assurance 
that there are no engineering difficulties. 
There was no difficulty about food; for al- 
most all along the line of march, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, villages were to be found 
in which supplies of all kinds were to be had. 
Nor was the explorer exposed to personal 
danger from the jealousy or hostility of the 
natives. No doubt the melancholy fate of a 


French predecessor on the same line forced | ® 


him to take an escort; but a very small dis- 
play of force sufficed to secure him from all 
attack. The privilege of being fleeced, which 
accompanies the English traveller wherever 
he sets his foot, did not desert Captain Bur- 
ton in Eastern Africa. The chiefs of this 
eee of the country principally live by the 

lack-mail, or customs, which they levy from 
the trading caravans ; and as their system is 
to proportion their exactions to the travel- 
ler’s, supposed wealth, a white man travel- 
ling for pleasure, not for profit, was nat- 

* The Lake Regions of Central Africa. By R. 
F. Burton. London: Longmans, 1860. 





urally the victim of a severe tariff. But 
beyond this the native tribes offered him no 
sort of hinderance. The traveller’s only real 
obstacle, the only feature which gives any 
thing of a variety to his slow but easy prog- 
ress, was the terrible fever with which the 
country is cursed. This incessant pest seems 
to have met and baffled the author and his 
companion at every stage of their advance. 
It was not, as in other parts of Africa, con- 
tent with ravaging the reedy valley or allu- 
vial plain—it appears to have pursued them 
or clung to them just as pitilessly on the 
mountains as in the hollow. Highlands or 
lowlands, wet climate or dry, it seems to 
have been just the same to the fever. The 
only difference between healthy and unhealth 
districts appears to be that the natives suf- 
fer in the low country, but escape when they 
get out of it. The stranger is equally fever- 
hunted in both. Almost a regular portion 
of Captain Burton’s diary, at each halting 
station, is an account of the paroxysms of 
fever in which the particular malaria of the 
place manifested itself. His normal condi- 
tion for starting in the morning was a state 
of weakness so intense that he was unable to 
sit upon an ass. These fever fits were the 
only serious adventure of the journey. Ras- 
cally porters would occasionally steal his 
goods or break his instruments, and extor- 
tionate chiefs would sometimes exact an un- 
conscionable tribute; but these are mishaps 
with which tourists in Europe are not who Fi 
unacquainted. The only element of hard- 
ship in the expedition—and it was abundant 
enough for the most adventurous taste— 
was the pestilence in which they lived and 
moved, and from which there was ncither 
respite nor escape. An extract will give the 
best picture of the reality of the sufferings it 
induced :— 


“ On the 10th October, suddenly waking about 
dawn from a horrible dream, in which a close 
pack of tigers, leopards, and other beasts, har- 
nessed with a network of iron hooks, were drag- 
ging him like the rush of a whirlwind over the 
round, he found himself sitting up on the side 
of his bedding, forcibly clasping both sides with 
his hands. Half-stupefied by pain, he called 
Bombay, who having formerly suffered from the 
‘ Kichyoma-chyoma ’—the ‘ little irons ’—raised 
his master’s right arm, placed him in a sitting 
position, as lying down was impossible, and di- 
rected him to hold the left ear behind the head, 
thus relieving the excruciating and torturing 
twinges, by lifting the lung from the liver. The 
next spasm was less severe, but the sufferer’s 
mind had begun to wander, and he again clasped 
his sides—a proceeding with which Bombay in- 
terfered. 

“Early on the next morning, my companion, 
supported by Bombay and Gactano, staggered 
towards the tent. Nearing the doorway, he 
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sent in his Goanese, to place a chair for sitting, 
as usual, during the toils of the day, outside. 
The support of an arm being thus removed, en- 
sued a second and violent spasm of cramps and 
twinges, all the muscles being painfully con- 
tracted. After resting for a few moments, he 
called his men to assist him into the house. 
But neglecting to have a chair previously placed 
for him, he underwent a third fit of the same 
epileptic description, which more closely re- 
sembled those of hydrophobia than aught I had 
ever witnessed. He was once more haunted by 
acrowd of hideous devils, giants, and lion-headed 
demons, who were wrenching, with superhuman 
force, and stripping the sinews and tendons of 
his legs down to the ankles. At length, sitting, 
or rather lying, upon the chair, with limbs 
racked with cramps, features drawn and ghastly, 
frame fixed and rigid, eyes glazed and glassy, 
he began to utter a barking noise, and a peculiar 
chopping motion of the mouth and tongue, with 
lips protruding,—the effect of difficulty of breath- 
ing,—which so altered his appearance that he 
was hardly recognizable, and completed the ter- 
ror of the beholders. When this, the third and 
the severest spasm, had passed away, he called 
for pen and paper, and fearing that increased 
weakness of mind and body might presently pre- 
yent any exertion, he wrote an incoherent letter 
of farewell to his family. That, however, was 
the crisis. He was afterwards able to take the 
proper precautions, never moving without assist- 
ance, and always ordering a resting-place to be 
prepared for him. He spenta better night, with 
the inconvenience, however, of sitting up, pil- 
low-propped, and some weeks elapsed before he 
could lie upon his sides. Presently the pains 
were mitigated, though they did not entirely 
cease ; this he expressed by saying that ‘the 
knives were sheathed.’ Such, gentle reader, in 
East Africa, is the kichyoma-chyoma: either 
one of those eccentric after-effects of fever, which 
perplex the European at Zanzibar, or some 
—, manifestation of the Protean demon 
Miasma.” 


Whatever the interest of Captain Burton’s 
discoveries, we doubt whether, with this 
prospect before them, Europeans are likely 
to be tempted into the charming country he 
has laid open to their enterprise. 

Perhaps it is this malaria which explains 
what is otherwise inexplicable—the fact that 
in this vast district of Eastern Africa British 
commerce has been foiled at its own weapons. 
The currency of the country is of a very pe- 
culiar character, but one that ought to rec- 
ommend it to English merchants. The only 
circulating medium recognized consists of 
cotton cloth, glass or porcelain beads, and 
brass-wire, against which the ivory and copal 
which are the chief produce of the country 
are éxchanged. This ought to be a great 
opportunity for Birmingham and Manches- 
ter; and yet the beads, which are imported 
by the ton, have become a monopoly in the 
hands of the Hindoos, and the supply of 
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cotton has been so completely appropriated 
by the American merchants that the native 
name for the better kinds of cloth is Mer- 
kani. To be beaten out of the field by 
Yankee cotton goods ina market which is 
nearer to England than to America is, in- 
deed, a deep disgrace to Manchester. But 
the truth is that, loudly as some classes of 
our manufacturers may denounce the in- 
crease of territory we have sought and ac- 
quired in the east,‘ English merchants will 
hardly be induced to trade in uncivilized 
countries except under the protection of 
their own flag. Any thing that is personally 
venturesome they discreetly leave to the 
Americans. A remarkable proof of this dis- 
inclination is the fact that, according to the 
latest reports, no single English ship had 
been seen on this East African coast for 
many years. And yet it is from commerce 
almost alone that, in Captain Burton’s judg- 
ment, any amelioration of the moral or phys- 
ical condition of the East Africans can be 
looked for. The great curse of Africa, the 
slave trade—which nothing but legitimate 
trade can effectually root outrages almost 
unchecked by English cruisers or Portuguese 
treaties upon this side of the continent. All 
the evils to soul and body of which this traffic 
is the dispenser it scatters lavishly over the 
‘“‘Land of the Moon.” The peculiar institu- 
tion has exhibited more than its usual effi- 
cacy in withering up family affection, remit- 
ting a whole race to debauchery for their 
sole enjoyment, and turning the most fruit- 
ful lands into a desert. Were he left to na- 
ture, the life of the East African would be 

assed in greater abundance, and therefore 
in greater happiness, than that of the Indian 
ryot. But the most fertile spots are gener- 
ally the most exposed, and a thriving agri- 
cultural village is the favorite harrying- 
ground of the predatory tribes who supply 
the slave-dealers of the coast. The human 
being has come to be looked upon so com- 
pletely as an article of merchandise that nat- 
ural ties are absolutely unknown. The 
father will not hesitate, if he finds himself 
in difficulties, to relieve himself by selling 
his wife and children, and if the difficulties 
still continue, he not unfrequently completes 
the transaction by the further sale of him- 
self. In some tribes the wife’s brother has 
the curious right of selling her children into 
slavery if he thinks fit. This strange owner- 
ship rests upon the conviction—the fruit, no 
doubt, of long experience—that only mater- 
nal relationships can be relied upon. 

The literary merits of this book are very 
considerable. The narrative of a hardy, al- 
most desperate, explorer is the last place in 
which we should have looked for the stores 
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of reading and of thought which are dis- 
played upon these pages. The work has 
only one defect. The bilious fever which 
haunted Captain Burton during his travels 
clings to his pen. The book is one long 
grumble against most inanimate and all ani- 
mate things. Of course, we do not venture 
to fasten the charge of exaggeration upon 
any particular grumble; but a uniformly 
sombre tint cannot but suggest doubts as to 
whether it is not the subjective result of a 
bad liver. We do not question that guards, 
porters, chiefs, subordinates, and donkeys 
were, all according to their several talents, 
as disagreeable and obstructive as they could 
be; though his sensitiveness to difficulties of 
this kind is strange in so veteran a wanderer. 
But his quarrels extend much further than 
this. He has a death-feud with the com- 
pein of his travels, because the latter 

oke some canon of explorer’s etiquette, or 
some alleged agreement, by publishing their 
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joint discoveries in Blackwood of last year. 

e sneers savagely at the consul at Zanzi- 
bar, apparently for no other reason than 
some fancied unpoliteness. He has his fling 
at the government of Bombay and the au- 
thorities of the India House. He takesa 
delight in gibbeting, by name, an unfortu- 
ate English apothecary at Zanzibar, with 
whose mode of treatment or activity in send- 
ing up supplies to himself he was not satis- 
fied. And he loses no opportunity of snarl- 
ing at the whole race of parsons, apparently 
on no other ground than that they are par- 
sons. No doubt it is difficult for a man who 
sees every thing through spectacles of a 
dingy yellow to describe his experiences as 
they would appear to those who have no 
spectacles at all. But it is a pity that, 
knowing his malady, he did not, before go- 
ing to press, submit his compositions to 
some friend blest with biliary organs of a 
more normal character. 





We have two “sweet things” in poetry, in 
the shape of The Buggy, a poem, by C. M. Ta- 
tam (Mair and Son); and Shelley and other 
Poems, by J. A. Langford,—not the celebrated 
Joe, whose hair was cut, but the author of ‘ The 
Lamp of Life,”’ ete. (Smith and Elder.) The 
first mentioned of the two consists of eight can- 
tos, eight hundred and eighty stanzas, and two 
hundred and twenty-three pages. We observe 
that seduction, poaching, murder, remorse, sui- 
cide, the Falls of Niagara, and marriage —_ 
up at intervals through this length and breadt 
of print. These are supposed to constitute the 
materials of poetry; and, accordingly, we can- 
not deny that “ The Buggy” isa poem. “ Shel- 
ley and other Poems” is rather a curious mix- 
ture, the author’s two chief heroes being the 
poet Shelley and the martyr Polycarp, between 
whom there would not at first sight appear to be 
very much in common. But the power of de- 
tecting resemblances between things paar f 
dissimilar is the admitted prerogative of genius. 





Tu new book by Mr. Ritchie, entitled About 
London (Tinsley), fully sustains the reputation 
of the author of “ The Night Side of London.” 
It is both in matter and manner a most readable 
volume. In a series of twenty chapters the 
more conspicuous and characteristic places and 

ersons about London are admirably sketched. 

he author indulges in all his modes. He is 
observant, penctrative, didactic, satirical, and 
reflective. Health, cheerfulness, and hope, 
. however, are the pervading tones of this work. 
Whether the subject be the “Newspaper Peo- 
ple,” “Spiritualism,” “ London Gents,” or 





“Criminal London,” he has the happy disposi- 
tion of educing good and ennobling lessons and 
influences from each and all. 





Frirt.—No one of our English dictionaries 
suggests a derivation for this word which seems 
to me acceptable. Johnson attempts none, merely 
repeating the dictum of Skinner that it is vor a 
sono ficta. Richardson suggests that it may be 
from fleer, “to flee, avoid, or escape from ;” 
Sleer, ficered, flirt; but this is unsatisfactory : at 
least as regards the modern acceptation of the 
term, in the sense of coquetting, and its accom- 
paniment of pretty speeches. The French have 
an idiom which expresses the same idea, and 
seems to me to be the probable origin of our own 
term. A gentleman in paying his court to a 
lady is said “conter fleurcttes,” and of a lady 
receiving his attention it is said, ‘elle aime la 
Sleurette.” Bescherelle, besides its ordinary sig- 
nification of a “ little flower,” explains flcurette 
to mean, ‘‘jolie chose, que dit & une femme 
aimable l’homme que veu lui plaire;” and in 
illustration of this sense he quotes Dufresnoy,— 

Quant un galant bien fait, de bonne mine, 

Me conte fleurette, croit on 
Que j’en sois chagrine ! ” 

Bescherelle alludes to the fact that both the 
Romans and Greeks employed a similar figure 
of speech to express the same agreeable idea, 
“rosas loqui,” and “ pda eipew.”” I cannot find 
the former in any Latin writer except Erasmus : 
but inthe “ Clouds ” of Aristophanes, the "Adixog 
Adyog, in reply to the taunts of the Aixazoc, says 
ironically, “‘Poda pv’ eipnxac!” You flatter*me ! 
—Notes and Queries. 


J. Emerson TENNENT. 
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Tue often-iterated statement, that the 
child is the father to the man, I am quite 
disposed to accept as an axiom; I am pre- 
pared, indeed, to widen its significance, and 
to recognize in the proceedings of youth a 
microcosmic resemblance to the actions of an 
early state of society—to trace in the be- 
havior of infant man a marked coincidence 
with the conduct of immature peoples. For 
instance, in the condition of life enjoyed by 
myself and my fellow-pupils when at the 
not undistinguished seminary of Dr. Swabey, 
at Mortlake, it seems to me that a clear con- 
nection is to be discovered with the aborigi- 
nal circumstances deemed by ethical and 
theoretic writers to attend the institution of 
the first social contract; when anumber of in- 
dividuals, drawn into gregariousness by com- 
mon wants and weaknesses, assembled on 
an open plain, agreed on and swore obedience 
to a code of laws, and elected from among 
them the tallest to be their dux, duke or 
leader—king, Kénning, Kanning— “ man 
that knows or cans.” ‘The same system of 
nomenclature did not obtain among the com- 
munity at Lexicon House—the head or chief 
being there called, I think, the cock—nor 
was his election of so imposing and ceremo- 
nious a character, however it might have 
been on the first founding of the office. I 
know, indeed, that Blenkinsop Primus, the 
cock of the school during my time.at Dr. 
Swabey’s obtained power rather in a coup- 
d'état and Cromwellian fashion, administer- 
ing a great thrashing to the former chief, 
Hobson, bully and tyrant, in a pitched bat- 
tle after a cricket-match on Barnes Common, 
and assuming thenceforward the reins of 
government. It is probable that the first 
dux held his appointment in virtue of much 
the same qualities as constituted Blenkinsop 
Primus cock at Dr. Swabey’s, and by reason, 
very likely, of his worship’s broad back, long 
arm, and hard fist. Certainly we were 
banded together by common impulses, and 
bound by implied and oral laws to resist at 
all points the attacks of our enemy the doc- 
tor, and frustrate his every effort to improve, 
punish, or govern us; and further, also, did 
we carry out a likeness to the habits of un- 
ripe nations in our incursions of a predatory 
nature on the territories — especially the 
orchards—of our neighbors, in the scarcity 
of the precious metals, and of any consequent 
circulating medium ; in our necessary resort 
to barter rather than sale—the place of a 
more regular currency being supplied by 
toffy, marbles, apples, and similar commodi- 
ties ; and in our unchivalric and uncivilized 
views touching the female portion of the 
state, regarding women very much as chat- 
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tels to be made the subject of transfer and 
arrangement, without much reference to any 
views they might entertain upon the subject; 
the word “ girl,” in piiedes representing 
a term of bitter reproach. 

Man is an interrogative, acquisitive, and 
combative animal, or, at least, if not caring 
to combat himself, he likes to witness the 
encounters of others. A new pupil at Dr. 
Swabey’s was put through a lively course of 
examination on his admission among his fel- 
low-students. Howoldwashe? What was 
his father? What school had he been at 
last? How much money had he? Had he 
brought a cake with him? Did he want to 
purchase a top, marbles, a knife? Had he 
any sisters? If so, their names, ages, and 
the color of their complexions, eyes, and 
hair? And lastly, with whom would he 
fight? Surely, all this is also savage, primi- 
tive and unenlightened enough. 

Little Parker, a thin, small-boned, blonde 
little boy, his mother’s kisses still fresh on 
his pink and white face—the lady herself 
journeying back to town alone, in her fly, 
very nervous, and depressed, and desolate 
after her first parting with her son—little 
Parker, leaning against the playground wall, 
trying hard to follow maternal counsels, and 
not to cry, but to bea man, and look forward 
to jolly holidays at Christmas, not back upon 
the domestic happiness he was severed from 
for months— with one small hand in his 
pocket, clinking the recent deposit of silver 
there secured to him by his departure from 
the parental roof—the governor’s tip of five 
shillings, Aunt Jane’s half-crown, stingy 
Uncle Jack’s miserable shilling, and a contri- 
bution from mamma, which will probably 
figure in the housekeeping-book under some 
other heading (for Parker pére had forbidden 
further donation, the boy having already, he 
said, more than was good for him)—little 
Parker, I say, was subjected to the usual 
interrogations, as a semicircle of pupils of 
Lexicon House approached and surrounded 
him, with much jostling and crowding, to 
inspect the new boy. Little Parker replied 
blushingly, frightened perhaps in a meas- 
ure: His father was a merchant. He had 
not been to school before. There was a cake 
in his box: anybody might eat it that liked ; 
he was not hungry a bit himself. Yes, cer- 
tainly he had a sister; her name was Di. 
He didn’t want to fight anybody, thank 
you. Ofcourse, all that seemed feasible was 
done to terrify him. He was informed that 
he had come to a fearful school for caning, 
they could tell him; they pitied him; they 
wouldn’t stand in his shoes for something. 
Old Swabey on the very next morning would 
probably favor him with the coveneettiiliiin 
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by aid.of a heavy birch-broom a yard long flashing sword clove his head in twain, and 
and a foot thick, that any boy had ever re- cut right down to his waist. His brains 
ceived in his life. ‘were scattered about right and left, and 
Perhaps you think little Parker rathercut Jones fell a bleeding corpse on the floor!” 

out for a school-victim, the sort of subject, ‘‘Oh!” and there is quite a shiver of hor- 
that the sworn tormentors of Lexicon House ror through the bedroom; and little Parker, 
would prefer to operate upon. But, as I pleased at this homage, pushes his light hair 
have seen occasionally in a melodrama, when off his forehead, and continues his narrative. 
the hero, in mortal broad-sword combat, is} I don’t know that Parker paid much at- 
beaten down and disarmed, and his antago- tention to the unities of time and place; I 
nist on the eve of running him through or am inclined to think his narratives were 
hewing him in pieces, just then, midst the somewhat of a rambling and incoherent pat- 
cries, from an exhilarated and perspiring gal- | tern, plentifully spiced with incident and 
lery, of ‘Ah! Yah! Would yer? Brayvo! adventure. Perhaps success in romance- 
Go it, Smith!” the hero aforesaid plucks a | spinning may be obtained to a great extent 
“aps from his belt, holds it to the nose of | by such means. It is remarkable, too, that 

is terrified opponent, and becomes again |the sympathies of the public were always 
master of the situation—the scene closing enlisted on the side of disorder and illegal- 
ia on the group to very loud music; so our ity. Parker’s heroes were all opposed to 
smz!l blonde boy inthe blue-jacket and bright the constituted authorities, and for sufficient 
buttons, however apparently down, is still | reasons, being burglars and highwaymen, or 
notirretrievably defeated byany means. He else smugglers and pirates. Somehow, at 
carries very serviceable weapons in his belt. | Lexicon House, the cause of order, and pro- 
First, he is a great story-teller—something | priety, and morality seemed to be repre- 
of the improvisatore’s talent is possessed by | sented by Dr. Swabey—enough in itself to 


little Parker. He can keep a whole bed- 
room full of boys spell-bound by his marvel- 
lous narrations. Boys even crowd in from 


other rooms to hear Parker, sitting up in 
his night-dress, relate one of his thrilling 
stories, and wonder at his strange talent in 


that respect. I remember little enough of 
the stories now, though something of the ef- 
fect they created. How he did it, and 
whence he derived his romances, whether 
they were all invention, or partly drawn 
from memory and accidental reading, no one 
knew. 

“Was that all out of your own head, 
Parker?” he was sometimes asked at the 
conclusion of his recital. 

“Yes, Dawkins, it was,” he would answer 
simply. 

Certainly, for a small, quiet-looking, little 
boy, he possessed a most active, not to say 
violent, imagination. He was not by any 
means so amiable and pacific in mind as he 
appeared to be in rk he was prone to the 
morbid and the fearful—dealt largely in hor- 
rors—had a ruthless way of disposing of his 
dramatis persone—sprinkled about drawn 
swords and desperate combats, gunpowder, 
trap-doors, masks, stabbings, strangulations, 
and murders and bloodshed generally, with 
afreehand. His stories were accented with 
terror, and punctuated by crime. Sometimes 
his audience rose against the violent sen- 
tences awarded to his puppets. 

*O Parker, what a shame! Don’t let 
Jones be cut down like that; he’s a brave 
fellow, he is. Let him guard off the blow 
just in time, and save his life.” 

“No, Dawkins; the story requires it. The 


attach the allegiance of the students to the 
‘less worthy side of the question. At one 
| time led away, I think, by Parker’s fictions, 
| about a dozen boys solemnly agreed together 
|to run away from school with such means as 
they could collect, proceed to the nearest 
seaport town—a great difference of opinion 
existing as to which was the nearest, some 
being in favor of Richmond, others declaring 
for Lambeth—and enter as cabin-boys on 
board a ship just weighing anchor. They 
were to behave quite properly until the ves- 
sel was at sca, then mutiny, shoot the cap- 
tain, compel the chief officers to walk the 
plank, the crew of course deciding for the 
mutineers; draw lots who should be com- 
mander; swear feality to the fortunate one; 
hoist the blood-red flag of piracy, and sweep 
the sea for prizes. There was a little diffi- 
culty and dilemna in respect to the flag, as 
to which was the regular thing, a blood-red 
one, or a black flag ornamented with a 
death’s-head and cross-bones in white; but 
otherwise the whole scheme was fully and 
definitely settled. Somehow, however, it 
was never carried into execution. 

“The deck was now slippery with gore; 
the carnage had lasted some hours; the air 
was thick with smoke; the heavens crimson 
from the fire of the guns; the waves rose 
mountains high; the winds howled and 
whistled like—like any thing. Yet still the 
fight continued. The pirate captain, cov- 
ered with wounds, and bleeding from every 
limb, with a pistol in each hand—a double- 
barrelled one, mind !—a sharp sabre between 
his teeth, a long dagger in his belt, and a 
carbine slung at his back, began to see at 
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last that the day was going against him. 
With a fearful imprecation, he rushed down 
the cabin steps—they were nearly choked 
up with the corpses of the slain; but he 
forced his way among them, lighted a luci- 
fer-match, and sprung into the powder-mag- 
azine—” 

“ Cave, you fellows; here’s the doctor!” 

“ What’s all this noise?” in the unmis- 
takable basso-profundo tones of the doctor. 
“Let me hear no more of it. It’s nearly 
midnight ; you ought all to have been asleep 
hours ago. Don’t pretend to snore, Mr. 
Dawkins; you are wide awake as any, I 
make no doubt. Go to sleep, boys, or else 
I'll give you each an imposition.” 

And the doctor stalks out. 

“What a firstrate tale that is! Go on, 
Parker.” 

“No, Dawkins, not to-night. I'll tell 
you the rest to-morrow night. Good-night, 
all.” And little Parker curls himself up in 
his bed, and is soon fast asleep. ‘ 

Do pirates, and brigands, and cut-throats 
haunt his slumbers, I wonder? Does he 
dream of carnage, and bloodshed, and broad- 
sword combats? furely, here was the im- 
agination of a great warrior in the body of 
a little drummer. What is little Parker 
now? A great military authority! A nov- 
elist? A Fitzball? A pirate captain? 
Very likely, he is a quiet country curate, 
telling wonderful stories to tiny children, 
grouping round him with open eyes, and 
— lips, and riveted attitudes — very 
ikely, but I have no certain information on 
the subject. 

Surely, this power of little Parker was 
enough to save him from the generally un- 
comfortable fate of a mild and rather weakly 
little boy at school, enough to win for him 
respect, and regard, and protection; and 
have I not alluded to another weapon of 
defence borne by little Parker in his belt, 
even if the first should fail ? 

There was often a heroine in Parker’s 
stories, always described as intensely, su- 
perbly beautiful. She had large black eyes, 
with curved eycbrows, long floating ringlets 
of the raven’s hue, a dazzling complexion, 
with very red lips, and very white teeth— 
the sort of women, I fancy, one sees some- 
times in the plates of the Book of Beauty, 
or in pictures on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. In Parker’s stories, this admir- 
able creature was invariably carried off by 
the heroic housebreaker, or became the 
affianced bride of a delightfully atrocious 
and ruffianly brigand, or married the brave 
smuggler, and sank into private marital life 
—happy, loving, illegal, and contented. 
Parker would always insist on describing 
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her as though he were commissioned to 
paint a full-length portrait of her, orto 
identify her for the Hue and Cry—an inter- 
esting journal for police perusal. Her eyes, 
etc., etc. Her nose, etc., etc. 
etc., etc. 

‘* Was she like your sister, Parker?” 

“Yes, Dawkins, she was.” And this state- 
ment seemed to relieve the minds and satisfy 
the scruples of all; not that any one had ever 
seen Parker’s sister, but it was taken as a 
settled question and ascertained fact that . 
Parker’s sister was a very wonderful and 
lovely being ; perhaps her having permeated, 
as it were, so many of Parker’s stories, had 
something to do with the interest she had 
excited. 

Now, I have already alluded to the barbaric 
fashion after which the students at Lexicon 
House were disposed to treat the womankind 
of the tribe—dealing in them and disposing 
of their hands and properties quite as com- 
modities of trade. Every boy in the school 
had appropriated to himself, by right of pur- 
chase, or as an earning of battle, the hand 
of some other boy’s sister. Blenkinsop Pri- 
mus had fully arranged that he should marry 
the eldest Miss Dawkins. Blenkinsop Sec- 
undus had determined upon going to church 
hymeneally with the youngest Miss Brad- 
shaw. The ladies and gentlemen in either 
case had never met, but still the unions were 
to be regarded in the light of settled arrange- 
ments. The sisters of other boys had been 
disposed of in an equally easy and comforta- 
ble manner. It became a question, then, 
who was to marry little Parker’s sister; it 
was quite evident that somebody must. I 
am happy to say that the school had ortho- 
dox notions about polygamy, so that when 
Dawkins announced himself as pretending to 
the hand of Miss Parker, it was obvious that 
he must release himself from the engage- 
ment he had already formed with the second 
Miss Blenkinsop. Now, J also had con- 
ceived intentions in regard to Miss Parker, 
assisted very much thereto by her animated | 
appearances in Parker’s stories. Besides, 
Parker had brought a miniature of his sister 
to school. This portrait—how far I was jus- 
tified under the circumstances of my romantic 
attachment, I hardly know—I had purchased 
of Parker. He was singularly partial to 
toffy. In a moment of unpecuniosity and 
acute longing for that delicacy, I appeared 
before him with a good two penn’orth of it 
done up neatly in paper. A negotiation for 
the purchase of the portrait ensued. Not to 
be wearisome, I may say that it ultimately 
became mine, in consideration of the toffy, 
three apples, a gimlet, an egg-plum, a peg- 
top, a broken corkscrew, twenty marbles, 


She had lips, 
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and a long piece of string. I became the| 
poor but delighted possessor of the likeness | 
of Miss Parker. I had given up nearly all 
my worldly possessions to purchase the min- | 
iature. I doubt if any collector ever made | 
greater sacrifices to possess a picture; and | 
little Parker’s sister became quite uncon- | 
sciously little Parker’s shield and safeguard. | 
Was it likely that they who loved her would | 
permit of any insult or injury to him, who | 
would, of course, some day be a man and a 
brother-in-law? Of course not. 

Now, it was evident that there were chances 
of collision between the rival claims of Daw- 
kins and myself to the hand of Miss Parker. 
Had we been enemics, we should have fought 
for her ; as we were friends, it became neces- 
sary to adjust the matter in a more amicable 
fashion. We arrangedto tossforher. There 
was a difficulty even about this. Iregret to 
state that we had not even the essential coin 
wherewithal to decide the chance ; so a clasp- 
knife was thrown up. If it came down with 
the “nick” for opening the blade upper- 
most, then Miss Parker was mine; if the 
‘“‘nick” was underneath, then she pertained 
to Dawkins. The event was determined, 
then, by “nick or no nick.” The knife 
came down “nonick.” Di Parker belonged 
to Dawkins. 

I was forlorn and uncomfortable, but not 
hopeless. I possessed the portrait ; secretly, 
I resolved to possess the original also; but 
how? Dawkins had right on his side. We 
had fairly tossed, and he had become the 
lawful possessor of Parker’s sister ; he could 
not be compelled to resign her. But it was 
clear that his heart was not nearly so much 
- in the business as was mine; or perhaps I 
should say that his stomach dominated over 
his heart. He was a boy of large appetite ; 
it was his one weak point. I pressed heavily 
upon that ; I charged as strongly as I could 
upon that, and it gave way. I offered to 
.purchase of him his right to Miss Parker. 
The consideration, perhaps, was a little ex- 
traordinary : I assigned to Dawkins the whole 
of my share in the Lexicon House puddings 
throughout one half-year. On these terms, 
he withdrew all claim to Miss Parker. I 
was happy then. Hungry and insolvent I 
might be, yet satisfied and rich in the owner- 
ship of Miss Parker and her portrait. 

Now, there are puddings, and there are 
puddings. There are grades in that victual, 
as in many other things; there is the pud- 
ding that is simply filling, and has nothing 
else to recommend it; and the pudding that 
is filling and delectable also; and there is a 
pudding—at least, there was such a pudding 
at Lexicon House—nauseous and horrible; 





a hard, suffocating pudding, looking like 


lengths of organ-piping laid out in a dish— 
drab in color, with a varnished surface, and 
spotied in the interior with yellow lumps of 
a transparent material. Such puddings as 
these, known among us as “suet bolsters,” 
were frequent articles of consumption at Dr. 
Swabey’s. I presume they were cheap of 
manufacture; and they possessed the ad- 
vantage, that the boy who contrived to finish 
his portion, was so filled and fatigued by the 
effort, that he was able to eat little of the 
roast mutton that always followed the pud- 
dings—a result perhaps not altogether un- 
contemplated by the doctor. After my ar- 
rangement with Dawkins, I had to consume 
a double allowance of suet bolsters, and had 
also the vain, when any more palatable dish 
was presented for our repast, of hearing 
Dawkins, with an unctuous buzz in my ear, 
announce: “I say, old fellow, I'll take your 
pudding to-day, you know.” My only con- 
solation was, that my sacrifice had bought 
me an indisputable right to Parker’s sister. 

Much as I adored her, I had never yet 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Parker in 
the flesh. Of course, I had heard all about 
her from little Parker. I knew precisely all 
about the color of her eyes, hair, complexion 
—knew that she could play the piano and 
guitar, and sing to the accompaniment of 
either instrument—that she could paint in 
water-colors, and knit purses, the most mar- 
vellous and beautiful complications of silk 
and steel beads that ever were seen. All 
this I had wormed out of little Parker— 
often purchasing from him long conversa- 
tions on the subject with apples and almond- 
rock. Our meeting was yet to come; did 
she long for that great event asI did? It 
could hardly be expected, perhaps, as she 
had never even, to my knowledge, heard my 
name. We were all home for the Christmas 
holidays: Lexicon House was empty. We 
sometimes wondered how the doctor man- 
aged to exist during the holidays, having no 
one to thrash, and no one’s lesson to hear— 
those duties appearing to us to constitute the 
sole business and pleasure of his life. It 
never occurred to us that he availed himself 
of our absence to see his friends, enjoy coun- 
try walks, read his books, take his port wine, 
and generally have rather a pleasant time of 
it. I received an invitation from little Par- 
ker’s mamma, instigated by that young gen- 
tleman. I was entreated to come toan evening 
party in Dorset Square (in confidence, I may 
say that it was called a juvenile party). She, 
of course, would be there. I should see Di 
Parker; perhaps: own my love; perhaps 
wring from her a confession of hers ; perhaps 
—who knows ?—bear her off then and there, 
after the manner of the pirate captains in 
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Parker’s stories. I accepted the invitation 
—I should rather think I did. I counted 
the days that must elapse before my meetin 
with Di Parker; I thought of little else but 
the party given by little Parker’s mamma. 
I was permitted a new suit of clothes for the 
occasion : no expense was spared—white kid 
gloves, new shiny pumps, ribbed silk stock- 
ings, a flower from Covent Garden for my 
jacket button-hole—the whole thing thor- 
oughly well done. My hair curled for the 
occasion ; that, I admit, was rather a failure; 
a little too much grease; a smell of burning, 
which I hoped was less pungent to others 
than it was to me; and a decided want of 
harmony and amalgamation between the 
straight and the curled locks—the same dif- 
ference as between flowers and their sticks 
—which was certainly disastrous in effect. 
Still the intention was creditable. 

I drove to Dorset Squareinacab. In my 
excitement, I gave the cabman all the money 
I had about me—an unwise action, for at the 
conclusion of the entertainment, I was com- 
pelled to walk home in the rain, and spoil my 
pumps, being bereft of the means of ae 
aconveyance. Inthe hall I found Dawkins, 
in a high state of cleanliness and polish; I 
triumphed over him, however, for he had no 
flower in his jacket ; he had silk gloves, not 
kid like mine; and he had not had his hair 
curled. It had been brushed to an extent 
that must have been really painful; the skin 
of his scalp was still quite crimson from the 
friction. His hair stuck down tight as though 
with glue, and freely varnished, had been 
drawn into plaits on either side of his head 
and then dexterously _pseg into his eyes. 
We met upon friendly terms; I think we 
had coffee ; were greeted cordially by little 
Parker, blushing much, and looking ex- 
tremely happy, and shaking hands violently 
with everybody coming within hail of him ; 
and then we mounted the stairs. A kind- 
looking lady in black satin, and a blonde 
headdress with pink flowers, received us at 
the top, learned our names, and then thanked 
us very much for all our kindness to her lit- 
tleboy. She was Parker’smamma. I think 
Dawkins and myself looked a little over- 
come at this speech, for the fact was that on 
more than one occason our conduct to little 
Parker had not been so absolutely amiable as 
Mrs. Parker perhaps tsnapbied it to have 
been. We then entered the drawing-room ; 
there was a loud and confused hum of voices 
as we entered; a number of children were 
busy at a quadrille. Where, oh, where was 
DiParker? ‘ Which is Parker's sister?” I 
inquired of Dawkins. ‘‘ How should I know, 
stupid ?” was his answer. “I’ve never seen 
her any more than you have.” 

The dance concluded, the whisper went 
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round that there was going to be a song ; and 
soon a pleasant voice rang out in the back 


g | drawing-room, and a light hand executed a 


brilliant accompaniment. A tremor of ecs- 
tasy came over me; I knew whom that voice 
must belong to. 

“ That’s my sister singing,” said little Par- 
ker, pulling down his little white waistcoat 
proudly. “Tlikethatsong. Isn’tit pretty? 

Beautiful Rhine.” 
thought it heavenly—tried to murmur 
as much; and the voice in the back drawing- 
room went on :— 
“« How sweet ’tis to wander, at daylight’s de- 
cline, 

On thy fairy-like borders, my beautiful Rhine! 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la!”’ ete., ete. 
All pronouced it delightful, and hummed tra- 
la-la, tra-la-la, witched by the melody, long 
after the voice had finished. 

A young lady, came out of the back draw- 
ing-room; I thought then that she was like 
Semiramis or Cleopatra, so far as I knew 
any thing about those distinguished women. 
I have since had reason to believe that she 
was on a smaller scale. She was smiling 
sweetly; with very bright beaming eyes ; 
profuse dark hair, lit up with scarlet gerani- 
ums; and a white muslin dress. She ap- 

roached us. My heart went down as far as 
it could, without serious anatomical derange- 
ment and inconvenience to itself and to me. 
Somehow, cold reality seemed to be freezing 
up my torrid imaginings. Could I pretend 
to the love of that delicious being? Was it 
not audacity approaching almost to profanity 
to love such an angel? Ought I not to 
adore her from an abject distance, and be 
content and grateful that even that was per- 
mitted to me ? 

‘Oh, here are Freddy’s young friends. 
Are you Master Dawkins? I beg your par- 
don. How do you do? how do you do? 
Now, Freddy, what’s it to be? Mind you 
oat after your friends. A quadrille? Very 
well.” ‘ 

And she was turning away ! 

And she could not read my love in my 
face! I could feel it there, and very warm 
it made my features. 

“ Miss Parker,” I stammered “ may I hope 
—the honor of your hand—this quadrille ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you ; I’m going toplay ; let me 
give you a partner.” 

A young creature in blue, with long flaxen 

laits, tied with ribbons, hanging down her 
back Wasshe pretty? Whoknows? Who 
cares P I did’nt look at her—a child of ten! ) 
was palmed off upon me and Parker’s sister 
floated off to the piano, leaning on the arm 
of a tall man with a moustache, that seemed 
Gaines to climb up his face like a vine up 
a wall. 


y 
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The next dance, she was engaged to Cap- | 
tain Bellis; the one after, she was going to 
dance with Mr. George Bellis ; the one after 
that, she was to play the Cracoviac Quad- 
rilles—duets—with Miss Amy Bellis. Bah! 
What was there worth living for? I went 
on tothe landinginarage. 1 began to think 
I should like to fight some one. 

“T say, old fellow ”—it was Dawkius who 
spoke; he always had a disgusting appetite, 
that boy—“ there'll be such a jolly supper at 
eleven! I’ve been down-stairs into the par- 
lor. Bless you there’s trifle and lobster- 
salad, and oyster-patties and custards, and 
almonds and raisins, and tipsy-cake and cold 
fowl! My! don’t I wish it was time! I 
say, come and have some more negus. Isn’t 
Captain Bellis a jolly fellow ? ” 

“Now, you boys, what are you doing 
here? Up to some mischief, I warrant; 
oaching on the supper preserves, are you ? 

‘ve caught you, Tom Dawkins. [I'll tell Dr. 
Swabey all about it. So you’re in Virgil, 
are you? Arma virumque cano—that sort 
of a thing ch?” And the man with the 
moustaches rattled on, laughing and talking 
together in a way he considered very pleas- 
ant and clever, I dare say. Then he went to 
join Miss Parker at the piano, and turn over 
the leaves of the Cracoviae quadrilles. 

‘“‘ That’s Captain Bellis,” exclaimed little 
Parker, much flushed from prolonged danc- 


ing with a small beauty, a yard and a quar- 


ter high, clothed in pink muslin. 
engaged to Di!” 

* He’s what ?” I asked, fiercely. 

‘Going to marry my sister on the seven- 
teenth of this month. He’s such a nice fel- 
low—so jolly. He wants to make upa party, 
and take us all to see the pantomime at Co- 
vent Garden. That’s his sister Amy, play- 
ing the piano with mine. Isay, you come 
to the theatre too. Do—you can, if you 
like. He'll take you.” 

I declined the invitation. I think I hated 
that man with the moustaches more than I 
ever hated any one since. ; 

She came out, leaning on his arm. 

‘** Mind and make a good supper; there’s 
good boys.” She had a very kind voice, 
end a smile that fitted it admirably. 

“‘ They'll take care of that,” says the cap- 
tain, laughing hugely—vulgarly, I thought. 

“Freddy, they’re in your charge,” she 
said. ‘ You must look after them.” 

She regarded me then as a mere boy with 
a large appetite! She deemed me incapable 
of love; she shut her eyes to the sentiment 
that was consuming me; she looked down 
on—despised me! <A girl of eighteen is a 
very advanced person ; anda boy of thirteen 
—dear me, what a chit! 


** He’s 





At the supper-table she was seated be- 
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tween Freddy and the captain. There was 
a great fun among them, and much laughing. 
I sat next to Dawkins, who was enjoying 
himself amazingly. “I’ve tasted nearl 
every thing now. Give us some of that stuif 
in the dish by you—I don’t know what it is, 
By George, aint I getting tight about the 
waist !” 

A bunch of rich dark ringlets bobbed over 
my shoulder, and dark, luminous eyes were 
gazing into mine: there was a bright laugh- 
ing light dancingin them. ‘I hope you are 
getting on comfortably, and enjoying your 
supper. Jam very sorry thereis no pudding 
on the table!” 

She went away laughing, and I could see 
that the man Bellis was crimson in the face 
from the same cause. Obtuse Dawkins, 
busy with jam-puff and blanc-mange, did not 
perceive the allusion. I did, and the barbed 
shaft rankled in the wound. Both sacrifice 
and votary were alike spurned, then. All 
was over, and there was to be no more hap- 
piness for me in the world. For this, I had 
sold my puddings, and starved half a year. 

Of course, Captain Bellis married Parker’s 
sister, and for a fortnight I was a cynic and 
a misanthrope, and a cruel nuisance to my 
friends and relations, who cordially wished 
the holidays at an end, and me back at Dr. 
Swabey’s. I went to the theatre, not with 
Bellis; I saw Mr. Macready in the cheerful 
drama of the Stranger, and sympathized sin- 
cerely with the sufferings of that dismal 
gentleman ; also the pantomime of [air Ros- 
amond, laughing grimly from the back of the 
boxes when that frail lady took the poisoned 
bowl from: the avenging hands of Queen 
Eleanor. 

I have recovered quite now; in fact I re- 
covered very shortly afterwards. I can talk 
calmly and deliberately over the matter. I 
have even loved another since. The com- 
plaint I find to be chronic, and recurring, 
but seldom dangerous. I have pulled 
through it on more than one occasion, andam 
altogether, perhaps not much the worse for my 
sufferings. I am not singular in that respect 
a few besides me have been knocked over, 
and got up, and brushed their coats, and 
smiled pleasantly, as though they had never 
been down. Blenkinsop Primus no more 
married the eldest Miss Dawkins than Blen- 
kinsop Secundus married the youngest Miss 
Bradshaw, or than I married Parker’s sister, 
or than any boy at Lexicon House married 
his schoolfellow’s-sister. Inever heard that 
the parties concerned were much inconyen- 
ienced by the change of plan. The tree 
does not invariably grow as the twig is in- 
clined, and the trunk occasionally pooh- 
poohs the early proceedings of its sprouts. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By 

Mrs. Grote. London: 1860, 

Tue works of Ary Scheffer do not owe 
the high pear they justly fill in the modern 
schools of painting, either to masterly force 
and accuracy of design, in which he was sur- 
passed by M. Ingres, or to richness of color 
and brilliancy of light and shade, in which 
he was surpassed by Paul de la Roche. 
They have not the exquisite classical feeling 
of the “ Stratonice ”—a work of M. Ingres 
which might have been detached from the 
frescoes Carracci in the Farnese Palace,— 
they have not the varied splendor of the hem- 
icycle in the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, 
or the Shakspearian power of the “ Assassin- 
tion of the Duc de Guise.” Yet Ary Scheffer 
takes rank without dispute in the triumvirate 
of the greatest French painters of our age. 
Inferior to his most illustrious rivals in tech- 
nical skill and in vigor of execution, he rises 
above them by the loftiness and purity of his 
conceptions,—by the ideal beauty with which 
he clothed the most touching creations of 
Dante and Goethe,—and by the contempla- 
tive genius which imbued his later works 
with the tenderness and sublimity of relig- 
ion. The true secret of this success lay in 


his marvellous power of expression. It is 
that which makes his portraits live; which 
surrounds his Gretchen, in the series of pic- 


tures from Faust, with inimitable grace and 
innocence ; which opens heaven itself to the 
entranced eye of the young Augustine ; and 
which has interpreted, with all but complete 
success, some of the loftiest of the Christian 
mysteries in the “ Christus Consolator ” and 
the “Temptation of our Lord.” This power 
of expression was closely allied to the quali- 
ties of his intellect and of his character. 
The conceptions of his genius were not those 
alone which he embodied upon canvas; 
they formed part of his friendships, of his 
actions, of his daily life; and if we were 
asked to explain the charm which pervades 
the tribute paid to the memory of this great 
artist in the volume now before us, we should 
reply that it consists in the skill with which 
Mrs. Grote has enlisted the sympathies of 
her readers in favor of the man. Perhaps 
she may be accused of an amiable uncon- 
sciousness of some flaws and frailties in a 
character which she describes as that of 
“genius allied to virtue,” but we shall not 
assume the invidious task of pointing them 
out. For no one can lay down this volume 
without the conviction that it contains the 
life of a high-minded and generous man, a 
thorough artist, and an accomplished gentle- 
man, described by a pen eminently qualified 


to do justice to the noble graces of his char- 
acter. 
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The contemplative element which predom- 
inated in the temperament and in the paint- 
ings of Ary Scheffer may in some degree be 
referred to the circumstances of his birth, 
which made him by name and accident alone 
a Frenchman. His mother, who exercised 
a — influence over his whole life, was 
a Dutch lady residing at Dort, who married 
a German artist named Scheffer. The events 
of the French revolutionary wars converted 
the Dutch provinces into French depart- 
ments, and the fortune of the family was 
lost in these convulsions. Madame Scheffer 
repaired to Paris in 1811, when her eldest 
son Ary was about sixteen years of age. He 
had already embarked with enthusiasm in 
the profession of his father. He continued 
his studies in Guérin’s studio ; but before he 
was cighteen the exigencies of his mother’s 

osition compelled him to paint for profit. 

he number of these early works of the 
— was prodigiously great, and some of 

is tender and familiar compositions at this 
period attained a considerable degree of pop- 
ularity. But it was long before he attained 
to that grandeur of conception and breadth 
of execution which stamped him a great 
se He rose to the highest eminence, 
out he rose gradually, and his progress cor- 
responded to that of the age in which he 
lived. Upon his arrival in Paris, the school 
of David reigned supreme. Pierre Guérin, 
who was Scheffer’s master, was no more than 
a slavish disciple of it. But as Scheffer 
himself remarks: “ The art of painting, so 
far from being limited to a formal type of 
design, is not confined to drawing; it em- 
braces color, effect, passion, place, time, for 
the whole range of history, and not a single 
epoch, is its domain.” 

No period in the present century—few pe- 
riods, we may add, in the history of modern 
Europe—have witnessed a more brilliant dis- 
play of all the living powers and generous 
emotions of the human: mind, than that 
which followed in France the restoration of 
the monarchy with free institutions in 1815. 
The icy bonds of imperial despotism, the 
storms and convulsions of incessant war, had 
just passed like the terrors of a long winter, 

or the first time since the commencement 
of the great Revolution, the French nation 
felt itself secure at home and at peace with 
the world. The blossoms of liberty broke 
forth with the luxuriance of a genial spring. 
The political assemblies of the regenerated 
monarchy rang with eloquence ; the litera- 
ture of France cast off the stiff and monoto- 
nous traditions of the school, to ally itself 
more nearly to the romantic genius of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Spain: and in the fine 
arts, a more intelligent study of nature, a 
more enlarged acquaintance with the true 
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principles of taste, laid the basis of that great 
modern school which, in painting, music, 
sculpture, and architecture, te filled Europe 
with its productions, and produced the most 
refined works of our age. In this constella- 
tion of eminent men—still young in years 
and brilliant with all the hopes of life—Ary 
Scheffer soon took a conspicuous place. His 
manly disposition, his open heart, his ready 
hand, allied him naturally, not only to his 
brother artists, but to all who were contend- 
ing for freedom of thought, for political in- 
dependence, and for the advancement of 
truth ; and in the society which assembled 
round M. de Lafayette in the hospitable 
halls of La Grange, or which attached itself 
to the rising fortunes of the Houses of Or- 
leans, none was more welcome than the 
young painter, whose destiny was hereafter 
to be so singularly mixed up with the politi- 
cal changes of his times.* 

When we look back on that period which 
promised, and might have bestowed, so much 
of freedom, peace, and happiness to France, 
it is impossible not to exclaim— 


** Ah! fortunati nimitim sua si bona norint!” 


Contrasted with the effects of the revolutions 
which we have since witnessed, the worst 
errors of the governments of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, Charles the Tenth, and Louis Phil- 
ippe were consistent with law and liberty.+ 

ut the destruction of the constitution was 
to be brought about by the violence and dis- 
content of its champions as much as by the 


* Lady Morgan, in the “ Passages from my Au- 
tobiography, published a short time before her 
death, has left us a lively picture of the'society at 
La Grange, where she mae a visit to Lafayette in 
September, 1818. Ary Scheffer was of the party, 
and is described as “a young but already cele- 
brated artist, who was then painting the general’s 

icture.”’ Lady Morgan herself sat to him on the 

ollowing day. Schetlfer was then only three-and- 
twenty. 

t ‘the French, including even men of high abil- 
ity and eloquence, have always been incapable of 
weighing, with fairness and candor, the relative 
merits of the existing government. With them, 
whatever is, is worst. Thus in April, 1882, very 
soon after the revolution of July, and under a per- 
fectly constitutional régime, a member of the French 
Chamber, “ of no mean personal distinction,” writes 
to Mrs. Grote :— 

“Que dites vous de la marche déplorable que 
suit notre gouvernement depuis qu’il a été eréé et 
imisau monde? Je m’imagine que nous vous fai- 
sons pitié, si méme nous ne vous inspirons pas un 
sentiment encore moins flatteur. Nous avons pris 
un peu de tous les régimes qui nous ont précédés; 
la corruption du Directoire, les fanfaronades et 
les brutalités de l’Empire, l’hypocrisie et la lacheté 
de la Réstoration. Tout cela, mis ensemble, et 
bien mélangé, forme un composé qui s’est appelé 
*le Juste-milieu.’ Je me hate de dire,pour l’hon- 
neur de la France, que c'est Je gouvernement le 
plus impopulaire que nous ayons vu depuis un 
demi siécle.”’—P. 53. 
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attacks of its enemies; and the society to 
which Scheffer and his brethren belonged 
was already, in its blind ardor for extreme 
principles, preparing the catastrophe which 
cast so terrible a gloom over the later years 
of their existence. Speaking of himself about 
the year 1820, he says :— 


“We were all young men, and were become 
Frenchmen with our whole heart and soul: as 
such, we entered into the political agitation of 
our times. The youth of France entertained 
towards the Bourbon dynasty that general mis- 
trust and dislike which came to a regular out- 
burst in the year 1830. With the impatient ar- 
dor of early manhood, they would have brought 
about a much earlier ‘cataclysme,’ had they 
found means to inflame the public feeling suf- 
ficiently. With this view, conspiracies, secret 
societies, and schemes, were set agoing, in which 
we all bore our share; I may even say that we 
played a leading partinthem. Our eg 
liberty, our life, indeed, was imperilled by these 
proceedings. Our mother was not uninformed 
of them, but she respected our convictions, and 
what we looked upon as our duty. She would 
hardly have survived the loss of any one of her 
three sons ; notwithstanding this, she never for- 
bade us to risk our heads ; in fact, there was a 
moment when she permitted us, all, to plunge 
into dangers, out of which we escaped, as it 
were, through a miracle of good fortune. This 
was pushing maternal tenderness to its ex- 
tremest verge, for, I repeat it again, the death 
of any one of us would have brought her to her 
end.”—P. 18. 


In 1822 they were even engaged in the 
disastrous conspiracy of Béfort, and narrowly 
escaped the serious consequences of that 
imprudent affair. Hence when the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 occurred, he was in a position 
to take an active part in the events of the 
time, more especially from his intimacy with 
the Lafayettes and with the Orleans family. 
The details given by Mrs. Grote of this pas- 
sage in his history are extremely curious :— 


“The ferment into which Paris was thrown 
by the news of the famous ‘ Ordonnances,’ gave 
occasion to the surmise that matters were likely 
to come to some forcible collision. On the 
morning of the 28th of July, Scheffer, bein 
abroad early in the streets, met a political frien 
going towards the ‘barriére.? ‘Ho!’ quoth 
Scheffer, ‘why, your steps are turned in the 
wrong direction; you ought to stay in Paris, 
and stand by your friends at this critical junc- 
ture.” ‘Ah! my dear fellow, you must know 
that Jam not a fighting man, and I foresee that 
there will be a hard struggle between the sol- 
diers and the people.’ ‘I expect no less,’ re- 
joined Ary; ‘mais la partie est engagée, et il 
faut la jouer.’ The friend, nevertheless, went 
his way, and, sure enough, the conflict quickly 
commenced—with what ardor and what unflinch- 
ing bravery we all of us well recollect. Schef- 
fer was among those who fought unceasingly 
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through two of the ‘glorious days’ which 
crowned the resistance with victory. 

“On the morrow of the third and decisive 
day of July, that is, on the 30th, Scheffer, fairly 
tired out with the efforts of the three previous 
days, was in his own house in the Rue Chaptal 
(the same in which he continued to reside until 
his death), when he was surprised by the en- 
trance of Monsieur Thiers. ‘Eb bien! Schef- 
fer, me voici! j’ai besoin de vous : j’ai tout fait.’ 
‘Comment, ‘tout fait?”’ calmly inquired 
Scheffer. ‘Well, I mean that I have been to 
the Hotel de Ville, seen the members of the Mu- 
nicipal Committee, seen the “ Chefs de partis” 
at Lafitte’s, and, in short, I am the bearer of a 
communication to the Duke of Orleans, which 
you must assist me in conveying to Neuilly.’ 
* Tiens!’ replied Scheffer ; ‘so, you mean that 
I am to go with you as a kind of commissioner 
from the leaders of the party?’ ‘I do,’ rejoined 
M. Thiers, ‘and for this reason, among others, 
that you are known to keep good horses in your 
‘stable; for, look you, we can go in no other way 
than by riding on horseback.’ ‘ That is certain,’ 
qneth Scheffer; ‘the barricades would render 
the passage of a carriage impossible.’ ‘ But 
stay, said Thiers ; ‘how shall I manage about 
my montire? I shall never be able to sit one of 
your great beasts.’ Thereupon Scheffer has- 
tened to the stables of young Ney (son of the 
marshal), with whom he was on intimate terms, 
and, borrowing asmall, nimble nag for his friend, 
they started on their important errand. 

“‘ The barricades presented, in truth, some ob- 
stacles to their progress, but Scheffer, being a 


ge horseman, leaped his horse over them. 
. Thiers could not manage matters quite so 
actively. 
aided him to scramble through, lifting him al- 
most bodily, over the piles of stones, ect., horse 


The mob, however, good-naturedly 


and all, laughing heartily at ‘le petit commis’ 
for his bad horsemanship. As M. Thiers rode 
in white stockings and shoes, and wore specta- 
cles, I suspect that his personal appearance did 
afford some scope for the light-hearted jokes of 
‘le peuple’ on that morning. 

“When, at length, the two gentlemen found 
themselves fairly outside of the walls of Paris, a 
number of men of the lower class crowded about 
them—‘ Oi: allez-vous donc, Messieurs?’ ‘ Cela 
ne vous regarde pas.’ ‘Eh bien! then we shall 
send some of our fellows with you, to see where 
you go to.’ A couple of ‘ blouses’ accordingly 
accompanied them, cach mounted on horseback, 
and armed. The party had not trotted far on 
their road before Thiers said in a quict tone of 
voice, to his companion, ‘ Ecoutez, mon cher! 
you are a good rider, whilst Z may very easily 
get a tumble before I reach Neuilly: and if this 
should happen, my hat will inevitably roll off, 
and the mandat which, before we set off, I put 
therein for safety, may be discovered, and then 
I shall get into trouble: I beg you will take 
charge of it.’ Scheffer took the paper, and 

laced it in his breast pocket. It was a sort of 
lanc*seing, to which the names of Lafayette, 
Lafitte, Marshals Lobau and Gérard, and one 
or two other leading men, were appended. The 
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Duke, it was expected, would, on looking at the 
paper, frame some sort of ‘ declaration’ in reply 
to the missive. 

‘At the Bridge of Neuilly, Scheffer wanted 
sadly to get rid of his neighborsin the ‘ blouses.’ 
Pretending to descry some of the king’s troops 
at a distance, he cried out, ‘Ah! here come our 
friends, I see: it is the royal guard!’ Where- 
upon the two attendants judged it prudent to 
wish them ‘good morning,’ and to turn their 
horses’ heads the other way. The two envoys 
quickly arrived at the Chateau de Neuilly. M. 
Scheffer (from whose lips I learned what has 
been related above) gave me no details of what 
passed within its walls, except to mention one 
circumstance, viz., that Madame Adelaide, ad- 
dressing her brother, had said, ‘ Sire! conduisez- 
vous en Roi.’ [An odd expression, as he was 
not yet king.] 

‘Let me halt a space here to invite attention 
to the singular fate of Scheffer, in reference to 
his connection with the family of Orleans. We 
have seen that he was first to open up a pros- 

ect of the crown of France to his royal patron, 
in 1830—eighteen years later, it is again Schef- 
fer, as we shall find, who, by pure accident, 
hands the King into the remise’ which bears him 
away from his capital—never more to return— 
a dethroned monarch and a fugitive !”—Pp. 
30-4. 


Mrs. Grote’s narrative of the part taken 
by Scheffer in the flight of the royal family 
is even more curious and graphic than the 
passage we have just quoted: but we per 
to turn to the more pleasing subject of Schef- 
fer’s private intercourse with his illustrious 
friends, and to his qualities as a painter. 

It was by Baron Gérard that Ary Scheffer 
was introduced, in 1826, to the family of the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans ; and as Mrs. 
Grote observes, this event was destined to 
exercise a sensible influence over his whole 
life. ‘Within this circle he contracted rela- 
tions of the purest and most delightful char- 
acter, devoid alike of subserviency on the one 
side and of patronage on the other. The po- 
etic and sentimental side of Scheffer’s mind 
found nurture and encouragement there, 
whilst his love of political progress derived 
support from the sympathy of the head of the 
house for the liberal cause. Thus, although 
he had entered Neuilly chiefly as the instructor 
of the royal children in drawing, he soon be- 
came the friend of their parents and of his 
former pupils in after life. In good and in 
evil fortune he remained attached to the 
members of that illustrious family, which 
has shone, and still shines, not less by its 
serene dignity in exile, than by the genius, 
the heroism, the varied accomplishments, and 
the private virtues of its members. The last 
work of Scheffer’s hand was the portrait of 
Queen Amélie, painted at Claremont in 1857, 
which is now in the gallery of Orleans House 
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at Twickenham ; and the last effort of his life 
was to attend the funeral of the Duchess of 
Nrleans at Weybridge. 

When we apply the word “ genius ” to a 
member of the royal family of France, it will 
readily be understood that we allude par- 
ticularly to the late Princess Marie of Wir- 
temberg, whose works in sculpture entitle 
her to that disignation. The noble and pa- 
thetic figure of Joan of Arc, executed by the 
princess for the Versailles Museum, ranks, 
without doubt, among the finest productions 
ef modern art; and if we recall to mind the 
associations connected with it, no marble in 
existence can inspire a purer or more touch- 
ing emotion. Between the Princess Marie 
and Scheffer a high degree of intimacy arose 
from their congenial tastes, from their pro- 
found sympathy in art, and perhaps also 
from a common tinge of adventure and in- 
dependence in their characters. Mrs. Grote 
has been fortunate enough to obtain from 
the family of M. Scheffer some notes written 
by himself for his brother Arnold in 1839, 
shortly after the death of his charming and 
lamented friend and pupil. They are alike 
honorable to both of them :— 


“To furnish you, my dear Arnold, with what 
you require of me, viz., some particulars respect- 
ing the Princess Marie of Orleans, is no easy 
task for me to attempt. 


‘She was brought up after the manner of all 
princesses, by Madame de Malet, a person cf 
education, and religiously disposed, but having 
exceedingly narrow and restricted ideas of 


things. The princess was, as a child, imperti- 
nent, heedless, and wild to a degree; yet she 
learned what she was taught—languages, his- 
tory, and so forth—though habitually indulging 
in saucy sallics at the expense of her instructors. 
One of these alone (M. Pradher) managed to 
control the princess, and, by an inflexible stern- 
ness, untinged with angry temper, to inspire his 
pupil with respect. He also directed (and with 
ability) her musical talent, which, in itself, was 
above the ordinary level. 

“Such lessons as, from the age of twelve 
years and onwards, I had been in the habit of 
giving her, were never much else than an amus- 
ing pastime, cither for master or pupil. The 
princess made but slight progress, and could at 
no time draw a head correctly from the plaster 
model. Upon the marriage of her elder sister, 
this young girl, till now careless and unreflect- 
ing, became all at once serious and pensive. 
Sho entreated me earnestly to afford her instruc- 
tion of a nature to occupy and interest her mind, 
and to distract her attention from the loss she 
had sustained ; but she added that, ‘as to setting 
about to copy, it was too tiresome an affair by 
half for her to attempt it.’ 

“So she took to composing historical subjects, 
washing them in with water color. The very 
first trials which she made, revealed to me the 
existence of undoubted talent, and of her imag- 
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inative faculty. Within the space of two years, 
she executed more than fifty drawings; all of 
them showing a certain power of design, carried 
out with originality and good general effect, 
though faulty in drawing, and but indifferently 
colored. :The contracted notions of Madame 
de Malet, the scruples of the queen, and the 
reverential feeling in my own breast, as towards 
maidenly purity and reserve—all these offered 
scrious impediments to regular artistic instruc- 
tion; so that, being restricted to the copying of 
draped figures, (and those abundantly draped,) 
the princess remained, of necessity, wholly un- 
acquainted with the structure of the human 
body. 

‘At length, weary of composing cleverly, 
and executing unskilfully, she became out of 
humor with her drawing; and one day she in- 
quired of me, ‘whether I could not find some- 
thing for her to do, less dull and monotonous, 
and less like what other people did?’ To say 
the trath, I was myself somewhat tired of hav- 
ing continually to correct her bad drawing of 
legs and arms, often distorted and out of all 
shape. I suggested, then, to the princess the 
idea of trying her hand at modelling and sculp- 
ture: a walk of art wherein I was equally un- 
practised with herself, and which therefore of- 
fered to both of us the attraction of novelty. 

“Our first essay was the small bas-relief of 
‘ Goetz and Martin ;’ very simply designed, and 
executed with the imperfect skill of mere nov- 
ices. This was not a very encouraging begin- 
ning, certainly ; but it happened that on the day 
when the plaster cast of the clay model was sent 
home, M. Quinet’s book, ‘ Ahasuerus,’ fell into 
the hands of the princess. She began a group 
forthwith, of ‘Ahasuerus refused admittance 
within the abode of the Angel Gabriel.’ In this 
‘bas-relief’? was now disclosed the indubitable 
instinet of a sculptor. Along with a perception 
of distances (by diversity of surface,) and quite 
an original style of arranging the figures, there 
was joined so much of expression, that the whole 
thing bore evidence of a true vocation for the art. 

“From this moment, a passion for sculpture 
took deep hold of the princess, and I must own 
that I felt scarcely less pleasure in giving her 
lessons in it. Whilst she was at work, Z sought 
out suitable subjects for her to execute; in the 
works of Quinet, then in those of Schiller (which 
were new to ‘her:) and later, from those of 
Goethe. Her first choice fell upon ‘le Reveil 
du Péete,’ from which she ‘ composed’ the whole 
of a bas-relief: my aid being rendered by draw- 
ing heads for her on papef. Viewed as an ideal 
piece of sculpture, and furthermore, as a triumph 
over recognized difficulties, this performance 
must be regarded as something extraordinar 
in itself; but, as the production of a young girl, 
who was actually only at her third attempt in 
modelling, and who had read works of poetry 
and fiction under the suber influence of a gouv- 
ernante of strict picty, this work is truly surpris- 
ing; the gradations of the ground plan, and the 
characteristic indications of the various person- 
ages introduced, being managed with singular 
and happy ingenuity. 

“ After completing this ‘ bas-relief,’ she mod- 
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elled the ‘Joan of Arc on horseback,’ of which 
the conception is entirely due to herself. The 
figure of ‘Joan’ has much merit, but in the 
manipulation of this model I gave the princess 
a good deal of help.” 


We believe this group, together with some 
other studies by the princess, is now in the 
Due d’Aumale’s collection at Twickenham. 
The group here described represents Joan 
of Arc on horseback, at the instant she has, 
for the first time, dealt a blow which pros- 
trates a man-at-arms lifeless at the feet of 
her charger. The mixed expression of en- 
fa terror, and pity is very finely ren- 

ere 


“About this period, the king had bespoken 
of Pradier—our most approved artist in statuary 
—a monumental figure of Joan of Arc, for the 
muscum at Versailles. Pradier chanced to be in 
no happy vein at the moment, and so produced 
a design, which fell far short of the mark. The 
king, not feeling satisfied with it, asked his 
daughter to try and invent another ; she accepted 
the commission, after consulting with myself, 
but coupled her acceptance with this stipulation 
—that should her design be successful, she 
should be entrusted with the execution of it in 
the marble. 

* She then set to work upon the modelling of 
her celebrated figure, ‘ Joan of Arc watching by 
her Armor,’ in attempting which, both the fair 
sculptor and myself found ourselves very defi- 
cient. in the mechanical experience required. 


Instead of moulding the form in clay, we took 


it into our heads to model it in wax. It fell to 
picces more than once, then it bent down at a 
third attempt; farthermore, living models were 
unattainable. For all this, the statue finally 
came out the finest modern figure to be found at 
Versailles! Not alone does its impressive atti- 
tude, its simplicity, and its distinctive feminine 
character contrast favorably with certain vulgar 
productions among which it stands, but it car- 
ries upon itself the stamp both of the genius and 
the elevation of soul possessed by its author. 

“The success which attended the appearance 
of this statue was prodigious. The most flatter- 
ing applause was lavished upon it, yet I never 
saw flattery received with greater indifference 
than by this princess. Though always manifest- 
ing, more or less plainly, her contempt for the 
‘ official tribe’ around her, she was as delighted 
as would have been any child, at the success of 
her work among the people; and, more than all, 
a the admiration bestowed on it by the sol- 

iers. 

“Succeeding to the above came—I. ‘ The Peri’ 
bearing the tears of the repentant sinner to the 
foot of the throne of grace. II. Angel at the 
gates of Heaven. III. Ahasuerus and Rachel. 
IV. Bust of her sister, with her son. V. Two 
small equestrian groups; and VI., the ‘ Pilgrim,’ 
frome Schiller. In each of these performances, 
and in some which followed, decided and pro- 
gressive improvement was discernible. The oc- 
cupation had, indeed, taken such hold upon her 
that, unknown to her parents, she would actually 
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sit up at night to pursue it. Her settled dream 
was, to lead the life of an elevated, conscientious 
artist, and thus to exercise a beneficial influence 
over high art in France. She chose for her 
studies books calculated to ripen and develope 
her intellectual faculties. Scientific treatises, 
imaginative works, Every thing was read, and 
read with profit, by her. All that seemed great 
and worthy of admiration sho prized at its full 
value. Thus, on learning the sad end of Ar- 
mand Carrel, the tears rose to her eyes, not- 
withstanding that he was, and that she knew him 
to be, perhaps the most formidable among the 
enemies of her house. __ 
“In the heart of this princess dwelt a religious 
faith, such as became a noble, womanly heart. 
Her pulmonary disease, which lasted sev- 
eral months—fmonths of physical suffering—was 
borne with a resignation and courageous. self- 
command worthy of herself. She was aware, in- 
deed, of the inevitable fate which hung over her, 
even before she took leave of her family to goto 
her new home in Wirtemberg. A. S., 1839.”— 
Pp. 38-48. 


Connected with the royal family by.so 
many ties, though strongly opposed to the 
policy of the cabinet and the personal influ- 
ence of the king, it may readily be imagined 
with what feelings of regret Scheffer viewed 
the fall of the constitutional monarchy in 
1848, although that catastrophe had not been 
unforeseen by him. But those feelings of 
regret were still more deeply excited by the 
coup d’état of the 2nd December, 1851 : the 
effect of that event on him was overpowering, 
and Mrs. Grote has described it with the ut- 
most sympathy and force:— 


“T called at his residence within a day or two 
of the terrible slaughter of the Parisians in their 
houses and in their streets—that is to say, as 
soon as it was prudent to venture forth. I 
found Scheffer at home, and alone with his 
wife. ‘Lhe interview was, in 2 measure, at once 
solemn and sad. The collective ruins of thirty 
years’ illusory hopes and struggles stood before 
me, as it were ; whilst in the few broken phrases 
which Scheffer’s emotion permitted of his utter- 
ing, was revealed the anguish of final despair. 

“It would have argued a want of reverence and 
sympathy towards this noble but aching heart, to 
seek to maintain the conversation beyond a few 
minytes, and I accordingly withdrew. Madame 
Sopfie Scheffer followed me into the court— 
*You see how he suffers!’ whispered she :— 
I pressed her hand, but said nothing—what was 
there to be said ?¥—Pp. 94, 95. 

A friend present drew from his pocket a 
list of the persons just arrested by Louis 
Napoleon. It contained all the most em- 
inent and illustrious names in France, of 
whose destination nothing could then be 
learned :— 


“The reading of this document aroused Schef- 
fer’s ire beyond control; his cyes seemed to flash 
fire; he paced the atelier with wavering steps, 
giving vent at intervals to his feelings by em- 
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phatic exclamations inspired by his honest, just 
wrath. Tho scene was one not to be forgotten. 

‘If there be a spectacle touching on the mor- 
ally sublime, it is that of a high-souled man, 
conscious of having strenuously labored for his 
country’s weal, in every way open to him, dur- 
ing his whole life, who beholds that country’s 
laws and liberties abrogated by the audacious 
employment of military force. This was not, 
however, the only occasion on which I had the 
pain of beholding such a sight. Among the 
noble, patriotic, and pure-minded Frenchmen, 
with whom it has been my good fortune to be 
acquainted, three of the most distinguished may 
be said—figuratively speaking—to have ‘died 
of their wounds ;’ namely, Léon Faucher, Ary 
Scheffer, and lastly, Alexis de Tocqueville, of 

twhose mental anguish I have been, in each case, 
a sympathizing witness. 

‘The memorable event, which is commonly 
known as ‘ the coup-d’état,’ has been the theme 
of such endless volumes of controversy, and is 
even now viewed in such different lights, accord- 
ing to the cast of sentiment of the individual 
who judges of its complexion, that it would be 
quite out of place were I here to expatiate anew 
upon its character. I conceive that it will con- 
tinue, as hitherto, to divide the opinions of those 
two great sections of society—the upholders of 
moral obligation on the one side, the partizans 
of triumphant violence on the other—which are 
likely to compose the human family throughout 
all time. I only wish that it were permitted 
to me to hope that the former section would, one 
day, outnumber the latter!”—P. 96. 


These events—the loss of his noblest 
friendships and of his noblest hopes for his 
country—threw a gloom over the later years 
of his life, which neither his great fame, nor 
constant devotion to his works, could dis- 

el; and before the closing hour arrived, on 

is return from the funeral of the Duchess 
of Orleans in 1858, those around him felt 
that he was thoroughly weary of life. He 
had barely omens his sixty-third year 
when he expired, retaining to the last, and 
in the highest perfection, the mastery of the 
art which will hand down his name to the 
future. It was on the 15th June, 1858 (we 
borrow the touching language of his biog- 
rapher), “ that this great and virtuous man 
yielded up his last breath. It was a beauti- 
ful summer’s evening, the calm splendor of 
which irradiated the scene of his departure 
from earth. Not more calm, however—not 
more serene, was the aspect of the heavens, 
than were the conscience and pure spirit of 
him who thus passed to his eternal rest, to 
suffer, to strive no more.” 

The warm interest felt by Mrs. Grote in 
the life and character of Ary Scheffer, she 
has successfully imparted to this record of 
him; and it is remarkable, that though he 
was not exempt from the national prejudices 
of the French democracy against the Eng- 
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lish, the friendship of an Englishwoman 
should have paid the best tribute to his 
fame. But we regret that Mrs. Grote should 
have treated the painter far more summaril 
than she has treated the man. Ary Schef- 
fer’s real life, in as far as it concerns the 
public, is to be found in his works; and 
from the succinct remarks Mrs. Grote has 
here and there thrown out on this part of 
our subject, we are satisfied that she would 
have dealt more successfully with it, if she 
had dwelt upon it at greater length. 

We have already indicated our own opin- 
ion of Scheffer’s predominant excellence. 
It corresponds exactly with that of a friendly 
critic quoted in the concluding chapter of 
the “* Memoir,” who says :-— 


“To my thinking, Scheffer is never so great, 
at least in creative art, as where he employs 
scarcely any color, properly speaking. As a 

ainter of heads I doubt whether there be any 
iving painter who has so successfully cultivated 
the faculty of expressing profound emotion ; 
and this, too, coupled with a motionless position 
of the body. Here is the real triumph of Schef- 
fer’s genius—the ability to inspire strong sym- 
pathy in the spectator by the power of delineat- 
ing the emotions of the soul. A gift which he 
shared with Murillo, and which commands ad- 
miration, not only for its own sake, but also on 
account of its extreme rarity.”—P. 148. 


An accurate survey of the works of Schef- 
fer from his first entrance into life to his 
death, indicates the steady and constant 
growth of his talent, and ‘especially of that 
ideal power which was his noblest gift. His 
early works belonged to that class of paint- 
ing which may be termed “anecdotical.” 
The very names of them remind us of that 
period, already so remote from the present 
time, when Walter Scott’s novels and Lord 
pe poems inflamed the imagination of 
all Europe. It was not, we think, till after 
1830 that he rose to loftier conceptions, and 
executed them with unbounded power. The 
inspiration of these great works was first 
drawn from the poems of Goethe. The 
‘‘ Faust in his Study,” now at Claremont, 
and the “ King of Thule,” painted in 1836, 
are two of the finest examples extant of the 
force he sometimes attained in color; the 
two pictures of “ Mignon,” bequeathed by 
the Duke of Orleans to Count Molé, are not 
less consummate specimens of his extreme 
refinement in expression. The marvellous 
picture of “ Francesca de Rimini” belongs 
to about the same time; we well remember 
the intense admiration and delight it occa- 
sioned on the opening of the Salon of Paris 
in 1835. It may be inferred that in this and 
the following year Seheffer was in the full- 
est perfection and maturity of his genius. 
But his triumph as a great painter of ex- 
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ion was not yet complete. As he ad- 
eaeedin life the religious element assumed 
a stronger influence over his thoughts. 


“The books of the Old Testament were per- 
haps those most frequently seen in his hand, 
during the last eight years of his life. The study 
of pastoral, primitive, rude forms of society,— 
with the touching episodes here and there oc- 

curring in the history of those early peoples,— 
* had an unfading attraction for Scheffer; whilst 
it served to prevent his mind and thoughts from 
brooding over the actual state of thingsin France. 
Still, it was from the New Testament that the 
larger number of his sacred compositions were 
taken ; for he loved to dwell upon the humaniz- 
ing influences, and devotional feelings, con- 
nected with the mission of Jesus Christ, whose 
ideal lineaments it was ever his loftiest ambition 
to portray.”—Pp. 100, 101. 


The “ Christus Consolator,” in which, with 
a divine sympathy, the painter has gathered 
the weary and heavily laden of every race and 
clime around the throne of mercy and love, 
—the “ Augustine and his Mother,” where 
he has combined in one intensity of gaze 
the strength of filial piety and of Christian 
faith,—the ““ Dante and Beatrice,” and the 
“ Temptation of Christ,” the most mysterious 
and arduous of all his conceptions,—which 
indeed he vainly strove entirely to realize, — 
mark the progress of his mind in the direc- 
tion of serious, we had almost said of ascetic 
thought. How immeasurably distant are 
such works of ideal grandeur as these, from 
the conventional attitudes and statuesque 
forms of Guérin’s studio or David’s school! 
But whilst we do ample justice to the exalted 
character of his latest works, they appear to 
us inferior to some of his earlier productions 
in manual dexterity, and especially in color. 
His flesh became mealy and unnatural ; his 
figures faded into phantoms; and in the 
pursuit of an ideal excellence and beauty he 
was led to sacrifice something of the reality 
and truth of his second manner. On the oc- 
casion of a journey to Belgium and Holland, 
which he made in 1849, he was painfull 
struck by the superior force of the Flemis 
and Dutch painters in the practical command 
of their art: he exclaimed, that in compari- 
son with them he seemed “to feel himself 
but half a painter,” and he applied himself 
with fresh energy to the improvement of his 
style. But to the last he scarcely realized 
his finest conceptions. 

This brief notice of his works would be 
incomplete if we passed over in silence Ary 
Scheffer’s portraits. They were for the most 
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part painted with as high a feeling and as 
genial a power as the finest efforts of his im- 
agination, for he undertook no portraiture 
which did not touch his feelings, either by 
the stamp of intellectual power, Thistorieal in- 
terest, artistic sympathy, or personal affec- 
tion.* The collection of these works, though 
not very numerous, is therefore of extreme 
interest ; in addition to the fine portrait of 
the “Duchess de Broglie,” mentioned by 
Mrs. Grote, it includes the memorable pic- 
ture of ‘Prince Tall d,” recently be- 
queathed by the late Lord Holland to the 
Due d’Aumale ; the striking head of “ Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,” painted immediately after 
the events of 1848; the inspired counte- 
nances of such children of genius as ‘“‘ Ma- 
dame Viardot ” and “ Listz;” the maternal 
dignity of “‘ Madame Guizot,” the mother of 
the minister; and, above all, the touching’ 
and majestic pieture of Scheffer’s most ven- 
erated and constant friend ‘“‘ Queen Amélie.” 

The vicissitudes of the age have already 
caused not a few of the finest works of Ary 
Scheffer to reach this country, where they 
are deservedly held in high honor. In spite 
of his ardent attachment to France, Scheffer 
lived long enough to feel that a man ma 
endure the griefs of exile without leaving his 
own house. To a soul like his, eager in its 
aspirations for freedom and for honor, it 
was exile to breathe the air of an enslaved 
capital, for the yoke and burden of despotic 
power lies most heavy on the hearts of those 
who, like Scheffer, unite the energy of genius 
with animperishable faith in the nobler desti- 
nies of society and of man. The return of 
the imperial despotism in France extinguished 
the lustre of literature and the arts, as swiftly 
as the restoration of liberty in 1815 kindled 
the genius of the nation into fire. In the 
rising generation of Frenchmen we hear of 
no rivals or successors to those poets, his- 
torians, philosophers, and painters, who have 
made the first half of the present century 
famous. An age of apathy and mediocrity 
has succeeded to an age of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and excellence; but the cultivated in- 
tellect of the world will long look back with 
deep interest to those who, like Ary Schef- 
fer, belonged to the most brilliant epoch of 
contemporary history. 

* In 1853, after Monseigneur Sibour, Archbishop 
of Paris, and an old acquaintance of Scheffer’s in 
earlier days, had gone over to the court, a note ar- 
rived one day from the prelate ns Scheffer 
to paint his portrait. To this note the indignant Ary 
replied that he would not paint the Archbishop, and 
begged him never more to set foot in his atelier ! 
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CONVERSATION. 

Ir is said that the elder Matthews talked 
so much and so fast as to bring on a painful 
disease of the tongue. We may wonder, 
perhaps, why the disease is not more com- 
mon. Most Frenchmen and Englishwomen, 
for instance, have so much to say in the 
short time which life allows them for saying 
it, that they may be very thankful if their 
tongues keep constantly well. But still, 
although talking continues without inter- 
mission in the world, conversation, in its 
proper sense, is said to be dying out. So 
in France, causerie, once the pride of French- 
menand Frenchwomen—the specially French 
art unattainable by foreigners—is stated, by 
those who know Paris best, to be gradually 
becoming extinct. People meet and talk, 
but their talk is of a different kind. There 
is no longer the play of wit and raillery, 
the brilliancy, the concentration, the rapid 
glancing at a hundred subjects in turn which 
there used to be. Very naturally those who 
are enamored of the literature which belongs 
to the times when conversation most flour- 
ished—deplore the loss which they think 
modern society has sustained, and some en- 
thusiasts seem to think that by exhortations, 
and by a judicious system of rules, they 
may revive the by-gone fashion which they 
admire. There is something, indeed, to be 
said on the other side. The talk of the 
present day may be unduly depreciated, and 
the merits of the conversation of other times 
may be exaggerated. We talk in our way, 
and like it, and that is all our great-grand- 
parents could have done. Then it must be 
remembered that the art of conversation is 
apt to produce prodigious bores. There is 
no greater nuisance than when a company 
is set to listen while two wits, like the shep- 
herds in the Eclogues, vie with each other 
in the cleverness and smartness of their say- 
ings. Of course this is not conversation— 
the very essence of the art of conversation 
is that all present should converse, all tri- 
umph, and all be happy. But this is an 
ideal seldom realized, and in the attempt to 
realize it, the issue often is that great talk- 
ers and wits overawe, silence, and bore their 
friends. However, after every deduction of 
this kind is made, we do not pretend to doubt 
that conversation once flourished both in 
England and France in a way that is now 
gone by, and it may be worth while to con- 
sider what were the conditions of its success, 
and what is the kind of talk within the reach 
of modern ambition. 

We cannot call it conversation when a 
circle is gathered together to hear one per- 
son declaim. When Samuel Coleridge or 
the late Lord Macaulay declaimed, the dec- 
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lamation was brilliant, instructive, marvel- 
lous, but it was not talk. We must include 
a give and take, a certain balance of power 
in the conversers, an ease ih expressing dif- 
ference as well as in nodding assent, before 
we come to conversation. The history of 
English literature supplies us with two in- 
stances of circles where conversation was 
really conversation. The famous Club was 
perhaps a little overawed by Johnson, but - 
the, talk never passed away from Burke, 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith. How they talked 
we know in some measure from Boswell, al- 
though Boswell’s partiality for Johnson makes 
it out that it was always the whale who spoke 
in the gathering of the fishes. We also 
know of what they talked, and how freely 
they discussed all kinds of subjects. The 
conversation of the circle to which Pope and 
Swift belonged has not been handed down 
to us, but their letters and their writings 
abound in allusions to it, and many of the 
best things they wrote were, we know, the 
fruit of friendly talks. The circles of John- 
son and Pope conversed well, not one be- 
cause they were composed of very clever 
men, but also because these clever men knew 
each other very intimately, and because they. 
belonged almost entirely to the society in 
which the conversation went on. The first 
requisite for conversation is that a small 
knot of persons, having a fair amount of 
principles in common, should feel perfectl 

at ease and safe in the presence of eac 

other, should meet very frequently, and not 
have their interests divided, as must be the 
case when each individual belongs to many 
other knots and cliques besides the one 
where he chances to be at the moment. 
This is the chief reason why conversation 
now is not what it used to be. Society is 
too large. Every group is only accidental. 
Every converser has to converse as much in 
twenty other places. There is no security 
that those who happen to be collected to- 
gether will care for the same things, or that 
any point that may be started will have the 
same freshness for any two persons. Con- 
versation has become extinct from much the 
same causes that have put an end to elegant 
letter writing—there is no one now to whom 
the elegant letters could be addressed. When 
Pope penned a string of pretty sentences he 
knew that it would a handed about as the 
last and neatest production of the wonderful 
Mr. Pope. But in times when a man or 
woman is lucky who does not receive twenty 
letters a day, and have to answer ten of them, 
the sooner a letter gets into the waste-paper 
basket the happier it is for all parties. We 
have all of us so many people to write to 
that we cannot much care how we write. 
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And as society increases, and as each indi- 
vidual is brought into contact with a far 
greater number of persons with different 
views, opinions, and prejudices, the feeling 
of insecurity is increased, and a greater re- 
luctance is entertained to say any thing that 
might give offence. ‘The political imma- 
turity of the French condemns them to break 
up into sections at least as bitter against 
each other as the Whigs and Tories of the 
days of Queen Anne. The consequence js, 
that they speak much more freely. They 
say things and use language on which no 
one would venture in England. We believe 
that ce fourbe et coquin is ove of the most 
ordinary expressions which, as a mere mat- 
ter of course, and as the expression of a fact, 
they apply to the head of their government. 
In England even Mr. Urquhart would hardly 
call Lord Palmerston a rogue and rascal if 
he wished to remain on good terms with his 
company, 

Another reason why conversation is dying 
out may be found in the dislike which at 
present we feel to entering on great sub- 

ects. Dr. Johnson used to express un- 
Conia contempt for all talk that was not 
discussion. A subject worth talking about 
was the indispensable condition of talking 
well. Discussions on great subjects are not 
welcomed now-a-days. The reason of this 
is partly to be found in the enlargement of 
society to which we have just referred. But 
there are circumstances in the present state 
of opinion which contribute to the result. 
In order that a great subject should be a 
good topic of conversation, it must provoke 
an enthusiasm of belief or disbelief. People 
must have decided opinions one way or other. 
During the earlier part of last century, the 
Christian religion was much talked of, be- 
cause a general disbelief in it was unreserv- 
edly expressed, while it had still sufficient 
hold of the public to make criticism at its 
expense seem pungent. In the same way, 
we can fancy that the existing state of the 
apal government has provoked many sal- 
es of wit among French talkers. It does 
not do so among us, because, although we 
disbelieve in it, we are indifferent to it. 
But the French are sufficiently Catholic to 
find an enthusiasm in their disbelief of the 
oodness of the pies rule. On the other 

and, a great subject will furnish a good 
subject of conversation, if it is enthusiasti- 
cally believed in. But the mood of our day 
is to feel the enormous difficulty of great 
subjects, and we cannot have any enthusiasm 
of belief where we feel as much the difficulty 
of believing as of not believing. We have 
become aware how much research, what a 
wide concurrence of science, and learning, 
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and reflection, and imagination it takes to 
hit on even a probable and temporary truth 
in great matters. To discuss them inade- 
qeniy seems contemptible, and to discuss 
them adequately seems impossible; we there- 
fore only discuss them so far as to hint at 
the difficulties which surround them, and 
this cannot lead to very brilliant conversa- 
tion. Where, however, there is a strong 
interest in diffieult subjects, and an absence 
of the experience that reveals difficulties, 
conversation, even in these days, has its 
charms. Perhaps no conversation is so de- 
lightful to the converser, and none possesses 
so many of the ingredients of the conversa- 
tion of old times, as the conversation of 
young men at the universities or elsewhere 
when their thoughts have been casually di- 
rected to the biggest possibletopics. Scarcely 
any human enjoyment is purer or higher, 
and certainly none is keener, than that tasted 
by a small party of intelligent youths, who, 
at two or three in the morning, sit over tea 
and marmalade, or whiskey and water, and 
flatter themselves they are making some 
progress towards solving the enigma of free- 
will, or constructing a philosophy of being. 
As we cannot suppose that the present 
mood of society will last forever, and as it is 
almost certain that a time when so much is 
in suspense must be a transitory one, there 
is no reason why the impediment to conver- 
sation which arises from intellectual hesita- 
tion should not beremoved. But even then 
conversation can scarcely flourish as of old. 
For although much greater subjects may 
come to be discussed very freely and warmly, 
it is not probable that society can ever alto- 
gether lose the reserve which the sense of 
difficulty has once imposed upon it. That 
human knowledge will become simplified, 
and that things generally will get plainer, is 
in the highest degree improbable. Society, 
too, will always keep getting larger and 
larger; and as new classes and types are 
embraced, the conversation that is to suit 
everybody must get more and more diluted. 
And if it is vain to hope that conversation 
will return through natural means, it is still 
more vain to hope to restore it through ar- 
tificial means. An American book, — the 
Rhetoric of Conversation, has lately been re- 
printed in England, with a laudatory preface, 
which professes to tell us how totalk. When 
we come to examine the recipe, we find that 
the right thing is to avoid all the sins of the 
tongue,—malice, slander, falsehood, inde- 
cency, and so forth, and to bring in enter- 
taining anecdotes. Not only does this teach 
nothing whatever that is valuable, but it is 
directly opposed to all good conversation. 





In a general way, we ought undoubtedly to 
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avoid the sins of the tongue ; and it is a part 
of every man’s private duty to take care that 
he is not slanderous, untrue, or indecent. 
But the whole difficulty consists in knowin: 
what are the permissible limits within whic 
slander, untruth, and indecency may be ap- 

roached. The good sense of the world has 
beg ago settled that this differs on different 
occasions, and that things may be said to 
some persons and by some persons that ought 
never to be mentioned to and by others. At 
least one-half, and probably a much larger 
proportion, of anecdotes that deserve to be 
called entertaining, are capable of being pro- 
nounced by a rigid censor to verge towards 
untruth or impropriety. Butno sensible per- 
son thinks that no story, however slightly 
untrue or improper, ought ever to be told by 
any one to any one. It is all a question of 
time, place, and degree. A book which en- 
tircly omits to notice this, and proceeds on 
the principle that no word or sentence is ever 
to be uttered which an archbishop would 
hesitate to utter at the bedside of a little girl 
in the presence of a newspaper reporter, is 
open to the objection which attaches to all 
works that aspire to instil thoroughly im- 
practicable moral lessons. It is of course 

hysically possible to follow the recommen- 
Sukens of the teacher. A Trappist, who had 
a dispensation to repeat one riddle a day 
from the Boy’s Own Book, would about 
come up to the model, for he would never 
say any thing malicious, slanderous, or im- 
proper, and he would bring in something 
occasionally that was recognized as enter- 
taining. But, if society tried to imitate him, 
the end would be a reaction of a nature 
which we do not like to think of. The lim- 
its of conversational license cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. They must be felt, and 
we can safely trust the good sense of honest 
and refined minds to indicate where they lie. 
Attempts to lay down rules by which con- 
versation is to be guided only produce vague 
general remarks that can have no other ef- 
fect than to destroy the ease and naturalness 
of all social discourse. 

We need not trouble ourselves very much 
about the decay of conversation. Every age 
has its advantages, and an age in which con- 
versation was energetic and brilliant, and 
_ letter-writing was very elegant, was a very 
good age in its way. 


We have made changes, as we hope, for the 





better, and if these changes have destroyed 
conversation and letter-writing, we must put 
up with the loss. But although the iar 
kind of conversation that onee prevailed can 
searcely be restored, yet there are reasons 
why modern conversation, such as it is, 
should improve. One of its greatest hin- 
drances has been the indisposition of per- 
sons in mixed society to say what they think. 
But we hope we do not deceive ourselves in 
imagining that society gets more tolerant, 
or at least puts on a greater appearance of 
toleration, and plain speaking is sure to 
come more into fashion as the penalties 
that threatened it are removed. Then the 
closer proximity into which people of all 
elasses and nations are daily brought must 
tend to make them more at ease with each 
other, and thus to weaken the force of the 
influences that keep apart men who are not 
accustomed to meet. Perhaps direct and 
special education may help a little, and if 
children are taught to speak consecutively, 
narrate plainiy, and pronounce accurately, 
they must be so far forwarder on the road 
to pleasant talking. The French pay great 
attention to this; and every one acquainted 
with Parisian society must have found that 
the French are more familiar with the ma- 
chinery of dialogue than we are. We may 
also look to general education for other as- 
sistance. Before education was spread at 
all, many persons, and especially women, 
were excluded from taking the amateur in- 
terest in learned and scientific subjects that 
is so pleasant to the person feeling it, and 
so stimulating to the person perceiving it. 
When education was only just beginning 
its first fruit was pedantic, and it was sup- 
posed that nothing but boarding-school omni- 
science could qualify any one to talk. Now 
we have got a step forward, and we know 
the gain and the limits of popular knowledge. 
The range of conversation is thus extended, 
while its pitch is kept at a decent level of 
real or ironical humility. The next genera- 
tion may possibly converse rather better than 
we do; but at the same time we hope it will 
not suppose there was no talk in our day. 
As Touchstone says, our conversation is @ 
‘poor thing, but it is our own ;” and there 
is not perhaps so much difference between 
the conversation of one age and another as 
literary antiquaries suppose 
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From The Spectator. 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S TRAVELS IN EAST- 
ERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA* 

CaPTAIN BurTON’s march of a thousand 
miles into the heart of Central Africa may 
well ‘be classed amongst the boldest and 
most successful achievements in the annals 
of inland discovery. Undertaken in the face 
of the most formidable difficulties, and scan- 
tily aided by a government grant of money, 
it was accomplished with a steadfast spint 
of self-devotion, natural indeed to English 
hearts of oak, but such as the best of them 
have never surpassed. Its results, imme- 
diate and prospective, are of exceeding value. 
Captain Burton has settled a cardinal ques- 
tion in African geography by actual survey 
of the great central lake, never before visited 
by Europeans, and whereof there had existed 
among them for more than three centuries a 
vague traditionary knowledge, curiously con- 
fused by the errors of theoretical conclusion. 
He has set the fisst example of successful 
conflict with the obstacles which narrow trade 
prejudices have hitherto thrown in the way 
of free intercourse between Zanzibar and the 
far interior ; he has shown how the thousand 
miles of the slave-path may be converted 
into a busy highway for legitimate com- 
merce, and thus he has contributed more 
than any man of his generation, one alone 
excepted, to hasten the spontaneous extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade. 

The purpose of Captain Burton’s expedi- 
tion, as specified by him in his accepted pro- 
posal to the Geographical Society, was pri- 
marily to ascertain the limits of the “ Sea of 
Uiitt or Unyamwezi Lake,” and secondarily 
to determine the exportable produce of the 
interior and the ethnography of its tribes. 
It was no part of his design to explore the 
sources of the White Nile, and he leaves to 
his sole companion, Captain Speke, the un- 
divided glory, whatever it may be, which is 
due to his intrepid ipse dixit that the Bahr 
el Abiad issues from a part of Lake Nyanza, 
which he, Captain Speke, saw only in im- 
agination, but never with his bodily eyes. 
What Captain Burton undertook to do, that 
he did; and it was a work that demanded 
both caution and courage, for it was opposed 
to the prejudices not only of the native tribes, 
but of the traders on the coast—Christians, 
Hindus of Cutch, Arabs, and mongrels. 
They all dreaded nothing so much as the 
competition which might result from throw- 
ing open the country, not perceiving that 
the development of its resources would ben- 

* The Lake Regions of Central Africa, a Picture 
of Exploration. “By Richard F. Burton, Captain 
H.M.L. Army, fellow and Gold Medallist of the 


Royal Geographical Society. In two volumes. 
Published by Longnian and Co. 
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efit all concerned in its traffic. In 1845, M. 
Maizan, the first European known to have 
penetrated beyond the seaboard, was mur- 
dered at the instigation of this same mer- 
cantile community ; and that of Kilwa had, 
only the year before Captain Burton’s ar- 
rival, caused the Wangindo savages to mur- 
der an Arab merchant who ventured to lay 
open the interior. To protect theexpedition 
from a similar fate, it was furnished with a 
Baloch guard, every man as valiant as An- 
cient Pistol. A gang of porters and thirty 
asses were procured to carry baggage and 
African specie, consisting of cotton, cloth, 
brass-wire, and beads, of which a total of 
seventy loads were expended in one year and 
nine months. The whole retinue, asses and 
all, behaved according to their nature, that 
is to say, as badly as possible; and, during 
the upward journey, there was not a soul in 
the caravan, from its half-caste Arab leader 
to the veriest pauper, that did not desert, or 
attempt to desert. 
The journey began from Kaole, a little 
ort on the mainland opposite the island of 
Zanzibar, nominally on the 27th of June, 
1857, but according to African custom it was 
not until after three starts and little goes on 
as many successive days that the expedition 
was definitively on the march. On the 8th 
of July it entered the Valley of Death and 
the Home of Hunger—the malarious river 
lain of the Kingani, where both the Eng- 
hmen soon became.so weak through sick- 
ness that they could hardly stand, and at 
last were stricken with the fever that, except- 
ing a few intervals of convalescence, appears 
to have been their almost constant compan- 
ion during the remainder of their painful 
wanderings. In Captain Burton’s case this 
first attack was attended with a curious 
symptom ; he had “ during the fever fit, and 
often for hours afterwards, a queer convic- 
tion of divided identity, never ceasing to be 
two persons that generally thwarted and op- 
posed each other.” The maritime region, 
the first of the five traversed by the expedi- 
tion, is about one hundred and twenty miles 
broad, and terminates at Zungomero, the 


“The same attractions which draw caravans 
to Zangomero, render it the great rendezvous of 
an army of touters, who, whilst watching for the 
arrival of the ivory traders, amuse themselves 
with plundering the country. The plague has 
now spread like a flight of locusts over the land. 
The Wak’hutu, a timid race, who, unlike the 
Wazaramo, have no sultan to gather round, are 
being peer ousted from their ancient seats. 
In a large village there will scldom be more 





than three or four families, who occupy the most 
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miserable hovels, all the best having been seized 
A the touters or pulled down for firewood. 

hese men—slaves, escaped criminals, and free- 
men of broken fortunes, flying from misery, pun- 
ishment, or death on the coast—are armed with 
muskets and sabres, bows and spears, daggers, 
and knobsticks. They carry ammunition, and 
thus are too strong for the country people. 
When rough language and threats fail, the lev- 
elled barrel at once establishes. the right to a 
man’s house and property, to his wife and chil- 
dren. If money runs short, a village is fired by 
night, and the people are sold off to the first 
caravan. In some parts the pattering of mus- 
ketry is incessant, as it ever was in the turbu- 
lent states of Independent India. It is rarely 
necessary to have recourse to violence, the 
Wak’hutu, believing their tyrants to be emissa- 
ries, as they represent themselves, from his high- 
ness the sultan, and the chicf nobles of Zanzi- 
bar, offer none but the most passive resistance, 
hiding their families and herds in the bush. Thus 
it happens that towards the end of the year 
nothing but a little grain can be purchased in a 
land of marvellous fertility... . The reader 
will readily perceive that he is upon the slave- 
path, so different from travel amongst the free 
and independent tribes of Southern Africa. The 
traffic practically annihilates every better feel- 
ing of human nature. Yet, though the state of 
the Wak’hutu appears pitiable, the traveller 
cannot practise pity: he is ever in the dilemma 
of maltreating or being maltreated. Were he 
to deal civilly and liberally with this people he 
would starve : it is vain to offer a price for even 
the necessaries of life; it would certainly be re- 


fused because more is wanted, and so on beyond 


the bounds of possibility. ‘Thus, if the touter 
did not seize a house, he would never be allowed 
to take shelter in it from the storm; if he did 
not enforce a ‘corvée,’ he must labor beyond his 
strength with his own hands; and if he did not 
fire a village and sell the*villagers, he might die 
of hunger in the midst of plenty. Such in this 
province are the action and reaction of the evil.” 


Quitting that hot-bed of pestilence, Zun- 
omero, the expedition arrived after a five 
ours’ march at the verge of the mountains 

of Usagara, constituting the second region, 
where strength and health returned to them 
as if by magic, and they revelled in the pure 
sweet mountain air and the aspect of clear 
blue skies which lent their tints to highland 
ridges well wooded with various greens :— 


“Pursuing our march on the next day, I wit- 


nessed a curious contrast in this strange Afri-, 


can nature, which is ever in extremes, and where 
extremes ever meet, where grace and beauty are 
seldom seen without a sudden change to a hide- 
ous grotesqueness. A splendid view charmed 
me in the morning. Above lay a sky of purest 
azure, flaked with fleecy opal-tinted vapors float- 
ing high in the empyrean, and catching the first 
roseate smiles of the unrisen sun. Long lines, 
one bluer than the other, broken by castellated 
crags and towers of most picturesque form, gir- 
dled the far horizon ; the nearer heights were of 
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a purplish-brown, and snowy mists hung like 
glaciers about their folds. The plain was a 
park in autumn, burnt tawny by the sun, patched 
with a darker hue where the people were firing 
the grass—a party was at work merrily, as if 
preparing for an English harvest-home—to start 
the animals, to promote the growth of a young 
crop, and, such is the popular belief, to attract 
rain. Calabashes, Palmyras, Tamarinds, and 
clumps of evergreen trees were scattered over 
the scene, each stretching its lordly arms over 
subject circlets of deep dew-fed verdure. Here 
the dove cooed loudly, and the guinea-fowl rang 
its wild cry, whilst the peewit chattered in the 
open stubble, and a little martin, the prettiest 
of its kind, contrasted by its nimble dartings 
along the ground with the condor wheeling 
slowly through the upper air. ‘The most grace- 
ful of animals, the zebra and the antelope, 
browsed in the distance : now they stood to gaze 
upon the long line of porters, then, after leisurely 
pacing, with retrospective glances, in an oppo- 
site direction, they halted motionless for a mo- 
ment, faced about once more to satiate curios- 
ity, and lastly, terrified by their own fancy, they 
bounded in ricochets over the plain.” 

“* About noon the fair scene vanished as if by 
enchantment. We suddenly turned northwards 
into a tangled mass of tall fetid reeds, rank jun- 
gle and forest, with its decaying trunks encroach- 
ing upon the hole-pierced goat-track that zig- 
zaged towards the Myombo River... . . After 
the fiery sun and the dry atmosphere of the 
plains, the sudden effect of the dank and clammy 
chill, the result of exceeding evaporation, under 
the impervious shades that line the river banks, 
was overpowering. In such places one feels as 
if poisoned by miasma ; a shudderruns through 
the frame ; and a cold perspiration, like the pre- 
lude for a fainting fit, breaks from the brow. 
Unloading the asses, and fording the stream, we 
ascended the left bank, and occupied a kraal, 
with fires still smoking, on itssummit. Though 
another porter was left behind with small-pox, I 
had little difficulty with the luggage on this 
march : the more I worked the men, the harder 
they worked. Besides, they seldom fell sick on 
the road, though often prostrated when halting, 
a pheomenon which my companion explained 
by their hard eating and little exercise when 
stationary, and which Said bin Salim more mer- 
cifully attributed to the fatigue and exposure of 
the journey taking effect when tho excitement 
had passed away.” 


Seventeen at 9 marching through this 
highland region brought them to the foot of 
the first gradient of the terrible Rubeho 
Pass, where “trembling with ague, with 
swimming heads, ears deafened by weakness, 
and limbs that would hardly support us, we 
contemplated with a dogged despair the ap- 
parently perpendicular path that ignored a 
zigzag, and the ladders of root and boulder, 
hemmed in with tangled vegetation up which 
we and our starving, drooping asses were 
about to toil.” It was accomplishéd in about 
six hours, au.1.a second step, as steep but 
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shorter than the Pass Terrible, led them to 
the Little Rubcho, the summit of the third 
and westernmost range of the Usagara 
Mountains, raised five thousand seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level. At its foot 
lies Ugogo, which gives name to the third 
region, an arid plateau extending in breadth 
one hundred miles. It isa “no man’s land” 

eopled by a mongrel race, and infested b 

our sultans, greedy exacters of black mail. 

The unfriends of the expedition at Zanzibar 
had prophesied that it would never pass 
Ugogo, and it was only by a nice chance that 
the prediction was not verified, for malevo- 
lent reports had been spread to the effect 
that the white men were magicians who 
would work all sorts of mischief upon the 
country, and next year return and seize it. 
“ Fortunately for the expedition, several sci- 
ons of the race saw the light safely during 
our transit of Ugogo: had an accident oc- 
curred to a few babies or calves, our return 
through the country,would have been diffi- 
cult and dangerous.” 

The fourth region traversed by the expe- 
dition was Unyamwezi, the garden of Cen- 
tral Intertropical Africa, which Captain Bur- 
ton identifies with the far-famed ‘‘ Land of 
the Moon.” Native tradition, corroborated 
by the concurrent testimony of African trav- 
ellers in the seventeenth century, declares 
that it was formerly the seat of a great em- 
pire united under a single despot. It is 
now broken into petty divisions each ruled by 
its own tyrant, whose authority never ex- 
tends beyond five marches. When near the 
Western limit of this region, Captain Bur- 
ton was struck with paralysis, from the ef- 
fects of which he did not wholly recover for 
more than a year. But he was not the man 
to be stopped by any thing short of death 
from the completion of his work, and in ten 
days after the attack he again bestrode his 
ass. He now entered upon the fifth and 
last region, the trough of the Great Central 
Depression the existence of which like that 
of the gold deposits in Australia, was first 
surmised by Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
was indicated in his Address of 1852 to the 
Geographical Society. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, seven months and seventeen 
days after his departure from the coast, Cap- 
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maturely I began to lament my-folly in having 
risked life and lost health for so poor a prize, to 
curse Arab exaggeration, and to propose an im- 
mediate return with a view of exploring the Ny- 
anza, or Nothern Lake. Advancing, however, a 
few yards the whole scene suddenly burst upon 
my view, filling me with admiration, wonder, 
and delight. 

“Nothing, in sooth, could be more pictur- 
esque than this ‘first view of the Tanganyika 
Lake, as it lay in the lap of the mountains, 
basking in the gorgeous tropical sunshine. . . . 
Truly, jt was a revel for soul and sight! For- 
getting toils, dangers, and the doubtfulness of 
return, I felt willing to endure double what I 
had endured ; and all the party seemed to join 
with me in joy.” 


Ujiji, on the eastern shore of the lake 
where the expedition fixed its head-quarters, 
is the great mart for slaves and ivory. The 
price of the human commodity varies widely, 
but within such limits that the trade in it 
realizes nearly 500 per cent at Zanzibar. 
The shores of the lake were explored as far as 
practicable; a considerable portion of them 
was laid down on the map from actual sur- 
vey, and the rest approximately from infor- 
mation carefully collected from the native 
traders. This being done the expedition re- 
traced its steps to the coast. ‘The return 
journey was like the advance, full of toil, 
suffering, and distracting cadres; but its 
leader was now armed with an inward talis- 
man against all fortuitous troubles. Well is 
he entitled to say, “I felt the proud con- 
sciousness of having done my best, under 
conditions from beginning to end the worst 
and the most unpromising, and that what- 
ever future evils Fate might have in store 
for me, it could not rob me of the meed won 
‘by the hardships and sufferings of the past.” 

But something more than the “ superbia 
queesita meritis” is due to the doer of such 
great things, to the possessor of such ad- 
mirable acquirements and faculties as meet, 
in rare combination, in the person of Cap- 
tain Burton. Among the readers of his in- 
teresting and brilliant book there will be few, 
we imagine, who will not revert with pain 
and wonder to the first paragraph of his 
preface, in which he apologizes for delayed 
publication on the grounds of “ the impaired 


tain Burton looked down from the summit of | health, the depression of ¥ pie and worse 


a steep and stony hill on Lake Tanganyika, 
the Sea of Ujiji.” 


“¢« What is that streak of light which lies be- 
low?’ I inquired of Seedy Bombay. ‘I am 
of opinion,’ quoth Bombay, ‘that that is the 
water.’ I gazed in dismay; the remains of my 
blindness, the veil of trees, and a broad ray of 
sunshine illuminating but one reach of the Lake, 
had shrunk its fair proportions. Somewhat pre- 


still the annoyance of official correspondence, 
which to me have been the sole results of Af- 
rican Exploration.” Can it be a matter of 
much difficulty to provide a suitable reward 
for a man to whom no reward would be so 
welcome as one which should involve oppor- 
tunities for promoting the honor and advan- 
tage of his country by services which he is 
preéminently qualified to render ? 
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From The Saturday Review. 
IMITATION LORDS. 

Ir is a great thing for plebeians to get an 
occasional glimpse of the inner life of the ar- 
istocracy. English society is so exclusive, 
English habits are so reserved, that but for 
that blessed institution, the Insolvent Court, 
this valuable addition to the common stock 
of useful knowledge would be unattainable. 
If it were not for that revealer of all secrets, 
the “detaining creditor,” we should never 
know how the pecuniary problems which con- 
vulse our vulgar homes are disposed of in 
baronial halls, or how far the humble plant 
of natural affection can thrive in the icy cli- 
mate of those lordly altitudes. Here we 
have, in the simple prose of the Insolvent 
Court, the habits of the caste so often de- 
scribed by Mr. Bright as wrapt up in luxury 
and debauched by opulence, spread out be- 
fore us with the homely minuteness of a 
monkish chronicle. Travellers in an un- 
known country are apt to make up their 
chapter on ‘“‘ Manners and Customs” from 
a collection of single instances. If we were 
to adopt this method of ascertaining facts, 
we should infer that it was the habit of Eng- 
lish Peers to maintain their younger sons, 
up to the time of their majority, on £12 a- 
year and their keep—a housemaid’s ordinary 
wages; and that it was their practice to send 
them to college with £100 a-year, which is 
a little more than the lowest sum on which 
a servitor can live. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in assigning motives for this peculiar 
treatment of younger children in a class 
struggling so emulously to heap riches round 
their titles. It is the wholesome instinct of 
accumulation run mad. It was the same 
feeling that, in the old noblesse of France, 
would lead fathers, for generation after gen- 
eration, to consign their children—all except 
the heir of the house—to a monastery’s living 
tomb. Unfortunately, in England we have 
no monasteries, and therefore there is no 
dust-hole into which a peer can shoot such 
rubbish as younger children, except a public 
office, or a family living. — these, 
there remains no resource but to let them 
roll down those easy steps to ruin—the Uni- 
versity tailor, the money-lender, and the 

jail. After all, it is only, in a more linger- 
ing fashion, drowning all the puppies of a 
litter except one. 

Whether, in producing the results which 
this wretched tale discloses, the Duke of 
Leeds has acted after, the traditions of his 
order or only after his own noble instincts, 
is hardly worth inquiring. It is no business 
of ours to decide for him what amount of 
saving will make it worth his while to brave 
the discredit of being represented in the cells 
of Cambridge jail. The case has a bearing 





of a more public and general kind. It nat- 
urally suggests reflections upon the status of 
the mock nobility of which this insolvent is 
amember. It would not be right to wound 
feelings by recalling names which the publie 
has forgotten; but any one who has paid 
much attention to the aristocratic peecadil- 
loes which in recent years have been dis- 
closed to the public eye by judicial proceed- 
ings, will have noticed that these lackland 
titles, these lords without a lordship, seem to 
have a peculiar attraction for moral and pe- 
cuniary esclandres. We have not a word to 
say against the peerage. It has definite 
functions which it has fulfilled to the satis- 
faction of the mass of Englishmen. What- 
ever philosophers may think of its “‘ anom- 
aly,” we have come to look upon it as a 
practical and valuable court of appeal on the 
not unfrequent occasions when the capricious 
and wayward House of Commons is treach- 
erous to its trust. The plea that is available 
for the peers is, in a secondary degree, avail- 
able for their heirs. Elder sons, if not im- 
mediately, are at least prospectively, useful. 
But none of these considerations apply to 
the titular and shadowy lordship that is at- 
tributed in courtesy to a certain class of 
younger sons. They are no genuine part 
of the peerage, for they have none of the 
functions which make the peerage a_ reality, 
They are the sutlers and camp-followers of 
the aristocratic army, doing none of its work, 
and discrediting it by their excesses. If 
any thing with a handle toits name gets into 


a police court or insolvent court, it is pretty 


sure to be one of these imitation lords, 
They are to be found in abundance in all the 
softer and less creditable walks of life—in 
all the professions which give the pretence 
without the reality or the rewards of labor. 
They form a great feature of the ornamental, 
as contradistinguished to the useful, portion 
of the army. ‘They congregate about the 
Court, clothed in quaint dresses, and eallin 
themselves by quainter names, and char, 
with no particular duty except that of acting 
as the properties of a pageant. They shine 
most in the lower walks of diplomacy, where 
the peculiar structure of their minds gives 
them an a command of small- 
talk. Naturally, they appear at their worst 
when some untoward freak of fortune tosses 
them up into the House of Commons. 

Yet they are more sinned against than sin- 
ning. They hold a position in English so- 
ciety to which no other elass in the commu- 
nity is condemned. They have all the dis- 
abilities and none of the advantages of rank 
and wealth. They are the only set of men 
to whom idleness is prescribed by the con- 
ventionalities of the English world. In this 
country, activity, in a greater or less degree, 
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is the normal condition of both the wealth 

and the poor. The poor man must wor 

that he may live. The rich man finds that 
his wealth surrounds him with duties and be- 
sets him with calls which, even if he had the 
inclination, he has seldom the courage to 
evade. But the cadet lord has neither wealth 
nor work. The accumulating maxims of his 
order deprive him of the maintenance which 
the younger son of an affluent father would 
commonly receive, and etiquette cuts him off 
from the means of self-support. No occu- 
pation worthy of the name is open to him, 
unless he degrades himself by taking orders 
for a mere livelihood. The only other lucra- 
tive professions are barred to him by the 
common consent of the world. What attor- 
ney would give a lorda brief? What pa- 
tient would trust his body in a lord’s hands ? 
And if a lord was to think of becoming a 
merchant’s clerk, Mrs. Grundy would go rav- 
ing mad upon the spot. The natural result 
follows. e is like Lord William Osborne, 
“‘of no profession or business.” He lives 
at Gogmagog on £12 a-year, “ doing no- 
thing.” This “ doing nothing,” in a young 


gentleman of an enterprising turn of mind, 
soon involves an acquaintance with dog- 
fanciers who procure money, and accommo- 
dating Jews who lend it. Extensive deal- 
ings with a University tailor, ‘‘ sumptuous 
breakfasts” with “girls” in Norfolk street, 


follow in due course. It is one of the disad- 
vantages of the wretched youth’s position 
that he is universally credited with wealth 
which he neither has nor can ever hope to 
earn. The ministers of debauchery know 
better than to discourage the reckless ex- 
travagance ofalord. ‘‘ Alliordsare pigeons, 
to be plucked if possible,” is one of the first 
axioms of their craft. Even if they happen 
to have arrived at the distinction between an 
elder and a younger son, they count on ex- 
torting from the head of the house by the 
fear of shame that which mere natural affec- 
tion was too weak to obtain. A nature so 
callous to both motives as that upon which 
they have stumbled in the present instance 
is a rare misfortune, And so they pluck 
pitilessly ; and when the crash occurs, and 
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the scandal comes out at last, the radical 
newspapers observe with complacency that 
this comes of a peerage, 

It has nothing to do with a peerage, with 
the essential principles of which it has no 
connexion, It comes of importing into our 
system one of the worst features of the for- 
eign aristocracies to whose invariable failure, 
the suecess of the English aristocracy has 
been so marked a contrast. The descent of 
titles to the poverty-stricken younger sons, 
as well as to the wealthy elder, has been the 
root of rottenness which has more than once 
brought foreign aristocracies to the ground. 
It creates a caste of titled paupers, of drones 
and loungers by profession. The English 
peerage, if they wish to flourish as they have 

itherto done, must make up their minds to 
let these dead branches be struck off. Ina 
country where rank cannot earn for itself a 
subsistence, the divorce between rank and 
wealth cannot safely be maintained. It is 
true that this class of younger sons have oc- 
casionally risen to distinction. An analysis 
even of recent ministries will show several 
eases in which—poverty not having accom- 
panied this sham rank—it has become in- 
nocuous, and has not hindered the usefulness 
and eminence of its possessor. On the other 
hand, there is no ground for believing that 
the younger sons could not make their own 
livelihood for themselves as successfully as 
any other Englishmen, if a fair field were 
only given them. But the peerage must 
adopt either the one measure or the other if 
they wish to avoid the scandals which are 
far more dangerous to their existence than 
twenty years of Mr. Bright’s invectives. 
Either this make-believe nobility must be 
abolished, or it must be supported by the 
competence without which it becomes a nui- 
sance both to its possessor and everybody 
else. As matters stand now, it is a source 
of real danger to the ogder with which it is 
professedly connected, It threatens to in- 
volve the prenen aristocracy in the con- 
tempt which waits on the dissolute and the 
idle; and contempt to a privileged class is 
the certain herald of destruction, 





“Tue Caristran’s Doty.”—Who was the 
author of a volume entitled Zhe Christian’s Duty 
from the Sacred Scriptures? It professes to ‘con- 
tain “all that is necessary to be believed and 


practised in order to onr eternal salvation ;” 
was printed in London, in 1730, and was re- 
printed in same place in 1822 (8yvo. pp. 304).— 
Notes and Queries. ABBA, 
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From The Press. 
The Oldest of the Old World. By Sophia 
May Eckley. London: Bentley. 


In some respects the Americans would 
seem better qualified as tourists than we are. 
The contrast between home surroundings 
and foreign experience is so much stronger 
for them than for us, that their peripatetic 
impressions are both more vivid and more 
numerous than ours. There is in European 
civilization—spite of the varieties which dis- 
tinguish one people from another—a certain 
underlying unity which interferes with our 
minuter perception of international differ- 
ences and deadens the interest which these 
naturally arouse. Hence we generally find 
an Englishman’s account of his European 
travels less fresh and animated than an 
American’s. The niladmirari element is 
far more common in the former, bringing 
with it the necessity to borrow a factitious 
attraction from forced brilliancy, or from an 
over-subjective treatment. When we pass, 
however, from European to Oriental lands 
—from the theatre of living and breathing 
history to that of tradition and association— 
the qualifications of the English and Amer- 
ican tourists seem to be reversed. Through 
Greece and Rome the East can claim a spir- 
itual connection with ourselves sufficiently 
discernible to awaken a certain sentiment 
of filial veneration, to which our classical 
schooling has given greatly enhanced vivac- 
ity. Historic tradition has, moreover, for 
us a significance and an interest which it 
cannot possess for a parvenu nation like the 
United States. We live, both socially and 
politically, in close communion with the 
past, and find, therefore, little-mental effort 
required if we are called upon to make it, 
for a time, our sole companion. With our 
transatlantic kinsfolk the reverse is the case. 
Into their moral nature the present and the 
practical have penetrated so deeply that they 
find it impossible to acclimatize themselves 
to an atmosphere compounded almost ex- 
clusively of tradition and association like 
that of the East. Mrs. Sophia May Eckley’s 
book is, in many respects, an unusually good 
specimen of American travels. Its style is 
pure and grammatical, and evidences of a 
standard of taste higher than ordinary are 
apparent throughout its pages. But it is 
written with a certain controlled fervor—a 
certain conscious and circumscribed enthu- 
siasm, which is peculiarly national. Mrs. 
Eckley seems constantly crossed by a slight 
feeling of shame at her own isolation from 
the “working-day world.” “Is this Nile 
life,” she asks, “worthy of the name? Is 
it not more like a dream or reverie? We 





seem to have turned our backs upon life. 
No news, no last new book, no réunions!” 
The poetic faculty is by no means wanting 
in Mrs. Eckley’s intellectual organization,— 
it gives, indeed, its greatest charm to her 
book. But she is so little conscious of this, 
or imagines her readers so little conscious 
of it, that she is always apologizing for its 
appearance, always volunteering to smother 
it beneath a load of home-made utilitarian- 
ism. Now this is not cxactly the frame of 
mind under which one wishes to be cicero- 
nied through Egypt and Palestine. Nobody 
cares to stand up for the political economy 
of Menes and Cheops, or to institute invidi- 
ous comparisons between Thebes and New 
York. at one wants is a picture of the 
East with its own local coloring, and steeped 
in that weird atmosphere which results from 
the shadowy light of its past and the sunlit 
gloom of its present fused together. And 
this Mrs. Eckley has not given us, although 
passages might be cited in which she shows 
some real fitness for the task. A noticeable 
feature of her book is the amount of direc 
historical details—not, observe, of strc 
allusion—introduced in it. We have a bri 
history of Malta, a sketch of the Crusades, 
a parallel between Egyptian and Greek my- 
thology, a notice of the siege of Jerusalem, 
an account of the medieval persecutions of 
the Jews, and so on, all given with profes- 
sional gravity and formality. Mrs. Eckley 
pare got her Oriental history well up 
before she started—she has it, indeed, so 
fresh in her memory that the nervous terrors 
of a sandstorm encountered in the desert are 
greatly increased by the reflection that the 
army of Cambyseés was destroyed there, only 
3662 years before, by a similar mishap! An 
English traveller would have taken his read- 
ers’ acquaintance with the various subjects 


mentioned as a matter of course, and would 


only have made use of them allusively. The 
curriculum of American education justifies, 
we suppose, a different treatment. But the 
effect is to give to Mrs. Eckley’s book some- 
thing of the air of those instructive works 
on geography and travels which we present 
to our children on their twelfth aber 
It is no slight praise to add that “‘ The Old- 
est of the Old World,” in spite of these 
drawbacks, is pleasant reading. Mrs. Eck- 
ley has the secret of condensation. She 
says very well what she has to say. A good 
deal of just and tender feeling makes its way 
up through the cultivated common sense 
which occupies the ground; and even her 
practice of directly contrasting Egyptian and 
Syrian social phenomena with those of the 
United States has a certain fresh simplicity 
about it which is not without its charm. 
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CRUELTIES OF NAPLES. 

THE Rev. G. W. Bridges, formerly chap- 
lain-general of Jamaica, has written to the 
Times, giving a detail of what he saw at 
Palermo, in 1848, when the inhabitants were 
in insurrection. The circumstances are so 
horrible that they would scarcely be believed 
had not Mr. Bridges actually seen what he 
describes. The revolutionists broke into the 
Police Palace, and on removing a bookcase 
some fresh-plastered wall appeared, which 
was quickly broken down. egive, in Mr. 
Bridges’ own words, the particulars of what 
was discovered :— 

“The senses were almost overpowered by 
the steaming eflluvia which issued from seven 
dark chambers communicating with each 
other, where, upon clearing the loopholes, a 
secreted scene of horror was before us, such 
as wants the best testimony to be believed. 
There lay human bodies, and the mutilated 
remains of such, in every state of death and 
decay—bundles of rotting rags mingled with 
bones and limbs, and filth filled the corners 
of the smaller rooms, chains hung riveted to 
the walls above, whence some of theseremains 
had dropped as they died—some still hold- 
ing in their iron grasp the arms or ankles of 
their famished victims. Skeletons, almost 
fleshless, were piled upon others which were 
quite so, and placed on stone shelves which 
had served as their beds while living ; naked 
bodies, black and pulpy, were hidden be- 
neath others more recently dead, yet alive 
with maggots ; and, greater horror still, two 
human bodies in writhing attitudes were 
hanging crucified upon the wall of the larg- 
est chamber, the reeking, blood-stained 
stones of which held rusty spikes correspond- 
ing to the outstretched hands and feet of 
others which had been so suspended, and 
still retaining the stringy remains of muscles 
torn to shreds, from which the heavier por- 
tions had dropped and lay in heaps of pu- 
tridity beneath. Shrieks of indignant horror 
arose from the infuriate crowd, a portion of 
which rushed back to the prison where the 
captured sbirrt were secured, brought them 
out, and shot them. down on the instant. 
Others remained, raking and searching 
among the bones and bodies, examining 
minutely the putrid remnants of those they 
fancied might have been their fathers, broth- 
ers, or kindred, who had long been missing, 
but whose fate they knew not. One of the 
sbirri, whose life I tried in vain to save, en- 
deavored to persuade me that the suspended 
bodies were not crucified while alive, but 
nailed there to augment the tortures of the 
living prisoners. 

“JT was at that moment on a visit to Mr. 
Marston, the American consul there, whose 
influence among the Sicilians was almost 
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equal to that of our own venerable, talented, 
and highly respected consul, Mr. Goodwin, 
and adjoining whose house was the prison 
into which we had seen the forty-eight sbirri, 
the hated spies and torturers under the Nea- 
pone system of police, just then humanely 

rought to save them from the raging ven- 
geance of the infuriate mob. With that 

entleman I immediately joined the return- 
ing crowd, curious to see the place where 
they had been captured, which was at the 
distance of some streets; and when we 
reached it we found the excited populace 
venting their harmless indignation by merely 
throwing from its windows the papers, books, 
and furniture, until their attention seemed 
to be drawn to a portion of the building into 
which they had not penetrated—had not, in 
fact, discovered any visible entrance. It 
was soon, however, found and forced, as has 
been described, and the scene then disclosed 
within excited such a fresh outbreak of quite 
uncontrollable fury, as threatened that foul 
and horrible outrage which actually ensued, 
and which, for our own safety, called us 
homeward, past the prison where the sbirri 
were secured, but not before we had time to 
realize the astounding scene before us, which 
impressed us with the idea that the ill-fated 
apologist for the bodies affixed to the wall 
spoke false in the vain hope of saving his 
life, inasmuch as they hung there loosely, 
and crouching almost on the floor, their flex- 
ible weight bearing them down far below 
the points of suspension, in writhing atti- 
tudes, such as aspiring sufferers might be 
supposed to die in, and which would not, we 
imagined, be the case had they been nailed 
up as rigid corpses. 

“‘We noticed, moreover, that some of the 
rooms, all opening into cach other, appeared 
to have been used as mere charnel chambers 
—not uncommon in Sicilian houses and con- 
vents—their tiers of stone shelves mostly 
piled with bones and rags ; others, especially 
the largest, seemed adapted to living sub- 
jects, for there stood vessels, or the remains 
of them, evidently used for food and water 
—sufficient proof of what had been so lon 
transacting there! However, we hastene 
homewards, soon heard the volleys of mus- 
ketry which disposed of the wretched sbirrt, 
and met the shricking mob of men, and, 
alas! women, triumphantly bearing on poles 
and bayonets their bleeding heads and dis- 
sayeond limbs, with wild expressions of the 
most savage exccration— admitting, | cer- 
tainly, of no palliation except in the fright- 
ful provocation—the maddening, the over- 
powering conviction that they were thus 
avenging the blood of their own parents, 
children, or relatives, who had so long been 





missing, and whose fate had been till now a 
mystery.” 
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From The Press, 80 June, 
MEETING OF THE DEAD KINGS. 

Kinc JEROME is dead, and his mortal re- 
mains are not to be gathered to those of his 
fathers, The humble Bonaparte of Corsica 
moulders in his grave at Ajaccio; and prob- 
ably a stately cenotaph may yet be erected 
to his memory as the father of a race of 
kings who have played a mighty part in the 
recent history of Europe. But it is France, 
the country of their adoption, and with 
whose destinies their kingly career has been 
associated, that is to give a suitable resting- 
place to their remains. At the very time 
when the first Napoleon was born, France 
was in process of conquering the rugged isl- 
and of his birth; and Corsica, conquered, 
speedily avenged herself by giving a ruler 
to the great nation which had added her to 
its dominions. The last of that illustrious 
family has now succumbed to the law of na- 
ture; and Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king of 
Westphalia, brother of the first and uncle of 

the second emperor of the French, is by and 
} «| to be entombed in the old resting-place 
of the kings of France at St. Denis. And 
others, too, of the dead kings, it is said, are 
going there. Napoleon the Great is to be 
conveyed from the Invalides to that royal 
resting-place. His hapless young son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, will follow, as soon as 
another campaign shall have humbled Aus- 
tria to consent to the surrender of his coffin. 
And the Bourbon and Orleanist families, 
also, are invited to allow the mortal remains 
of their two exiled kings to be restored to 
France, and deposited in state at St. Denis. 
It will be a strange and memorable meeting 
of the royal dead. It is a strange fact that 
since 1793, when the headless body of Louis 
XVI. was consigned to a malefactor’s grave, 
not one of the successive sovereigns has died 
or been buried in France. England, Ger- 
many, Austria, and far St. Helena received 
their remains; and it seemed as if France 
had proscribed royalty even in death. Now, 
however, all that is to be changed.’ Eng- 
land, ever first in generosity, twenty years 
ago gave back the great emperor to France. 
And now his nephew is about to convey him 
in state to St. Denis, and surround him with 
the dead of his own and of other royal lines, 
We say again, it w'll be a strange meeting. 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe are to lie side 
by side with Napoleon I. and his uncrowned 
son and less illustrious brother. .The last of 
the monarchs of France who ruled, or who 
fancied he ruled, by “divine right,”—the 
Bourgeois King who assumed a position be- 
tween the old doctrine and the new,—and 
the first great emperor, who made himself 
the representative of the principle of “ uni- 
versal suffrage,”—as val 





though uncrowned, is now recognized as the 
second of the dynasty,—are all to meet cof- 
fined in the dim cloisters of St. Denis. Roy- 
alty is to be made sacred again in France, 
whoever were its representatives. And in 
this gathering together of the — dead, do 
we not behold a preparation for his own ob- 
— by him who still occupies the throne 
of France ?P 
This contemplated reunion of the royal 
dead of France is as significant in its design 
as it will be pepo. if accomplished. 
Louis Napoleon desires to “close the Revo- 
lution” and found a dynasty. His uncle 
had the same aim, and failed. The nephew 
renews the attempt under more favorable 
auspices. Contemplating the history of the 
wor. Pept ope that years are but as 
days in the life of nations, and that genera- 
tions in the national existence are but as 
years in the life of the individual—he re- 
gards the last seventy years of French his- 
tory as but a period of exceptions,—as an 
epoch of ixegulrity and caprice, from which 
e nation will emerge and steady itself again 
amidst a new order of things. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789 was a sudden awakening of the 
Gallic race, and the hasty and reckless as- 
sertion of their will against the feudalism of 
the Frankish upper caste which had so long 
given to France a steady line of kings and 
nobles. In dethroning that half-alien dom- 
inant class, France parted with her old ele- 
ment of stable government ; and the new one 
which she sought to develop has hitherto 
been buffeted to and fro—the old ideas still 
conflicting with the new for supremacy, and 
reventing the universal recognition of the 
atter,—even as old habit for long proves too 
strong for the reason which condemns it. 
Napoleon ILI. thinks the time has come 
when the new ideas may be established, and, 
ceasing to be destructive, because no longer 
having any thing to contend with, may give 
birth to a stable order of things in conso- 
nance with themselves, History shows that 
such a course of events is a natural one; and 
no man is more capable of guiding it to a 
safe termination than the present sagacious 
monarch of the French. e ever desire to 
render justice to that man, though there is 
no one whose policy we so jealously watch. 
We fully acknowledge the benefit he has 
done to France by consolidating the cause 
of order and developing the industry of the 
country. But it is the misfortune of his po- 
sition that France must be made glorious 
abroad before she will be contented at home. 
The discordant elements are still too power- 
ful to be held in check otherwise than by a 
despotism ; and a nation will not submit to 
a deprivation of its liberties at home unless 


as his son who, |it be compensated by glory abroad. This 
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holds good in all cases: but in France the 

rinciple obtains peculiar force from the tra- 
Vitions of the revolutionary period through 
which she has passed. Napoleon III. need 
not imitate the wide career of conquest pur- 
sued by his uncle,—such a career would now 
be an anachronism, and would be regarded 
as such by his own nation. But in the wars 
of the Revolution France reached certain 
limits which she regards as her geographical 
frontiers; and whoever puts her again in 
possession of these will so gratify the vanity 
of the French, and their characteristic pre- 
dilection for theoretic adjustment, that he 
would be forgiven for any amount of domes- 
tic despotism, and would become so popular 
that he might safely relax the constraints of 
government and restore as much liberty to 
the Gallic race as they care to have. 

The very circumstances of his position, 
therefore, render Napoleon IIL. a dangerous 
neighbor for Europe. But were he to live 
and be successful for other ten or twelve 
years, we believe his dynasty would be se- 
cure, and the transitional irregularities and 
violence of the revolution-period be brought 
toaclose. We admit that his object is a 
gran, in many respects a noble one; and, 

owever serious be the prospect to the other 

overnments, the sacrifice of the peace of 

urope is a small thing to a Frenchman 
compared with the consolidation of lasting 
peace and order in his own country. It is 
doubtful, of course, whether the present em- 
peror will die in the purple and be straight- 
way entombed at St. Denis. But sooner or 
later, it is probable, his mortal remains will 
be deposited there. And certainly there 
could be no better preparative for such an 
event than the example which he himself is 
now wisely and generously setting, of recog- 
nizing all the facts of the past, and acknowl- 
edging as worthy of royal obsequies every 
one whom the French nation has taken for 
their king, under whatever circumstances he 


was chosen, or by whatever principle he 
ruled. 





From The Saturday Review, 30 June. 
THE ROMAN STATES. 

THE accounts recently brought home by 
the numerous Englishmen who have win- 
tered at Rome are not a little remarkable. 
Generally speaking, nothing like unanimity 
can be expected in such testimonies. There 
are differences of fecling, almost amounting 
to differences of perception, between the en- 
thusiastic Ultramontane who for the first 
time sees the countless mystical ceremonies 
of the Roman Church through a blinding 
mist of tears, and the sturdy Protestant who, 
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as the Pontiffis borne along, plainly discerns 
the scarlet robe of Antichrist under his vari- 
egated vestments. The lazy man of fashion 
who goes to hunt or shoot in the Campagna, 
and to consort with his like at the evening 
parties of Cardinals, the antiquary, the art- 
ist, the young lady, and the sightseer pure 
and simple, have each their separate point 
of view; and, generally speaking, such vis- 
itors give descriptions of the locality they 
have inhabited in which there is scarcely a 
single feature of resemblance. But now, for 
once, all are agreed as to what they have 
seen, and, whether in grief, or in joy, or in 
surprise, furnish us with a singularly con- 
sistent story of the condition of feeling in the 
imperial city. 

They report that, with the exception of per- 
sons immediately connected with the papal 
Court, and of a small circle of religious de- 
votees, the whole population of Rome speaks 
of the Pope’s government with a vehemence 
of detestation not to be imagined out of 
Italy. There is now no mistake about the ex- 
tent of the disaffection, for it is perfectly out- 
spoken. Ever since the papal administra- 
tion despatched every man at its command 
into Umbria and the March of Ancona, the 
— of Rome and of the territory on the 

editerranean is exclusively kept by the 
French; but the French, though they scruple 
not to put down the smallest disturbance, 
are too much committed to the Italian cause 
to punish the effervescence of words, and in- 
deed, for the most part, appear to sympa- 
thize heartily with the impatience which they 
are themselves curbing. The wretchedness 
of their condition compared with that of the 
North Italians, the childishness mixed with 
oppressiveness of the pope’s system, the cu- 

idity of the superior grades of the priest- 
ood, and the antiquated foolishness of ad- 
ministration and law, are themes descanted 
upon to the English traveller, not only by 
the artists, lawyers, and men of letters, who 
were never supposed particularly well af- 
fected to their sacerdotal rulers, but by the 
artisan who does a job in his apartments, by 
the porter who carries his luggage in the 
street, by the shopkeeper who bargains with 
him across the counter, and sometimes— 
though only when he is thought to be a 
“ Puséista,” and therefore comparatively safe 
—by the priest who is making a mild ee 
at his conversion. The determination of the 
democracy of the priesthood to side with 
Italy rather than with the pope, is, in fact, 
becoming less disguised every day ; and it is 
a curious tribute to the inefficiency of the 
repressive system, that, whereas in Piedmont 
Proper the majority of the priests have al- 
ways adhered to the Ultramontane cause, 
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the exact reverse is occurring in those coun- 
tries in which tyranny has had its longest 
lease, and the bulk of the Tuscan and Aimil- 
ian priesthood are open Constitutionalists. 
It is, too, exceedingly remarkable that with 
the aspirations of the pope’s subjects for free- 
dom and brotherhood with Italy, there min- 
gles no alloy of selfish fear for the imperial 
supremacy of Rome. Rome has much to 
lose by almost any political change which 
alters ee existing relations to the rest of 
Italy. Those who have attempted to recon- 
cile her to her present subjugation have not 
failed to remind her that, if the pope quits 
her or ceases to be a sovereign, she will sink 
into a more populous and more accessible 
Palmyra, a city of ruins; and it is certainly 
true that, besides the ordinary complacency 
of a metropolitan population, the Romans 
have a tolerably firm conviction that their 
city is the queen and mistress of the world. 
Strong, therefore, indeed must be the feel- 
ing which makes them perfectly ready to run 
all the risks of a future which is almost cer- 
tain to diminish the brilliancy of their posi- 
tion, and which promises, for its immediate 
consequence, to postpone them to the citizens 
of semi-barbarous Turin. Of their willing- 
ness to face all chances there is not a shadow 
of doubt. They limit their present desires 
to the union of Italy in a single kingdom 
with Victor Emmanuel as king. This result 
is the more surprising, because there is the 
best reason for thinking that the Roman re- 
public, when cut down, left behind it a vast 
assemblage of roots penetrating into every 
corner of Roman society. But though, pre- 
viously to last year, there were probably 
more Republicans, open or unavowed, in the 
Roman States than in any other European 
country, there does not now appear to be a 
single Republican remaining from sea to sea. 
Not a soul seems to desire any thing beyond 
one constitutional monarchy for the entire 
peninsula. 

It is worth while to notice the state of 
Roman opinion on one or two points, be- 
cause the ignorant enthusiasm of the pope’s 

artisans in various parts of the world has 
fad a share in forming the impressions which 


even an minded and candid men have re- 


ceived on the subject. Persons at a distance 
from Italy have spoken with some respect 
of General Lamoriciére’s proffer of his ser- 
vices to the pope. It seems to have been 
generally considered that very highly- 
wrought religious devotion prompted an act 
of generous, if ill-directed, self-sacrifice. 
C'est chevaleresque, mais c'est fou, is said to 
have been the remark of the emperor of the 
French. We have no means of ascertaining 





the correctness of the construction put upon 
Lamoriciére’s conduct at Rome, but it is 
assuredly there believed that he accepted 
the command as a way of escape from ex- 
treme pecuniary embarrassment. His ap- 
pointment has not therefore added partic- 
ularly to the respect felt for the pope’s 
government, nor has it succeeded in making 
it a whit the more feared. The contempt 
for the pope’s soldiers is deeper, if possible, 
than ever; and the Romans are fully con- 
vinced of their ability to make short work 
of them, if only the French were out of the 
way. And here we may advert to another 
= on which the prevalent opinion may 

e modified if the sentiments of the Roman 
population are known. If the friends of the 
pope could have taken one step more than 
another which was sure to render the ulti- 
mate overthrow of his government a matter 
of certainty, they took it in encouraging the 
formation of an Irish brigade. It is difficult 
to find words strong enough to express the 
disgust and disdain which have been excited 
in the people of the Roman states by the 
sight of the Irish recruits who have hitherto 
been seen in Italy. Anybody acquainted 
with the Roman character might have pre- 
dicted this &@ priori. The Roman is, as we 
have said, never otherwise than pretty well 
satisfied with himself, and is apt at all times 
to regard foreigners in general as barbari- 
ans. This feeling has many diverse sources, 
but one principal one is the belief that for- 
eign artists cannot find specimens of human- 
ity fit to be transferred to canvas unless they 
cometo Rome. Now, though O’Connell had 
once the assurance to assert the contrary, 
the Irish peasant is certainly not in general 
a model of physical beauty; and, by some 
accident, the recruits from Ireland who first 
reached Central Italy have displayed in a 
most unusual degree the peculiarities of fea- 
ture, figure, and bearing which distinguish 
the Irish cottiers of the south. The Romans 
appear to be quite seriously putting to each 
other the question which is jestingly asked 
respecting one of the personages in Mr. 
Hawthorne’s last novel—‘ Have they tails 
under their inexpressibles?” If the tyrant 
of a cultivated Greek city had surrounded 
himself with a guard of featureless barbari- 
ans from the northern extremity of the 
Euxine, the measureless loathing he would 
have excited among a people which half- 
worshipped its own beauty and grace might 
have been something like the nausea pro- 
duced in the Romans by the Pope’s new de- 
fenders. As each priest-driven levy, uglier, 
noisier, and more drunken than any thing 
which the Romans have seen in human form, 
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sses before their eyes, a certain number 
of years are taken away from the bis e's 
lease of power. It is their sense o their 
own intellectual and physical gifts which 
has made the Romans determined that they 
will be governed for their own sake, and not 
for the sport or edification of the Catholic 
world. ‘That he is perpetually at war with 
this aspiration is the pope’s misfortune, but 
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the mye y to suppress it by an Irish brigade 
is one of those acts of madness which heaven 
sends before destruction. His Irishmen will 
doubtless fight well enough for him if well 
drilled, well fed, carefully kept from strong 
liquors, perpetually preached to, and occa- 
sionally flogged; but, for all that, they are 
a ne bargain he ever had on his 
ands. 





Dumas—GanrinaLtpI—Dwicut.—L.. Littell, 
Esq.—Dear Sir—I thank you very much for 
sending me the London edition of Dumas’ Gar- 
ibaldi; and have been waiting for the opinion 
of an Italian friend, on the question of his sup- 
posed piracyon me. We both now agree in the 
opinion, that Dumas had not my book before 
him, because he omitted all those parts which 
Garibaldi wrote at my request, and for other 
reasons. But we are unable to determine 
whether he received Garibaldi’s MSS. from 
him, with permission to use them, or whether he 
obtained portions of them from some other per- 
son, altercd before they came into his hands. 
The translations are-often erroneous, and gen- 
crally vary from Garabaldi’s original, in style, 
sentiments, extension, and many large foreign 
additions, 

I have seen no preface which gives any ac- 
count of the manner in which he obtained the 
MSS., though in two places, towards the close 
of the book, Dumas briefly remarks, that what 
follows, like most of what precedes, is from G. 
himself. Yours truly, 

THEODORE Dwicut. 





Tne Sayines anv Dorncs or Count Ca- 
vour.—Waipole said of himself during a por- 
tion of his life which was naturally eventful, that 
he was engaged less in “‘ reading ” than in “ liv- 
ing”? history. With much greater reason may 
we say So now, and on the critical contemporary 
history which is so rapidly enacting, I hope you 
will allow me to register a note,—not as a par- 
tizan, but as a student anxious to preserve for 
himself and others characteristics of the great 
actors in such history, which might otherwise be 
forgotten :—Three months ago, when the idea 
of the surrender of Savoy and Nice to France 
was rendering the public mind uneasy, applica- 
tion was made to Count Cavour by men whose 
anxiety was relieved by that minister’s reply, to 
this effect: that he knew of no intention exist- 
ing in any party, on the one side to ask, or on 
the other to consent to, such a surrender. As 
for himself, he would never agree to such a step, 
ete. Soon after this, it became public that a 
treaty had been agreed upon by France and 





Sardinia for the carrying out of this very ar- 
rangement; and now, in the debate which took 
place recently in the Sardinian Parliament, I 
tind Count Cavour closing his “apology”’ for 
himself by saying: ‘“ Gentlemen, I tell you 
frankly, I am proud of having advised. the king 
to sign this treaty. To free Venice from her 
chains no new cession of territory will be neces- 
sary. Were it proposed, we would refuse it.” It 
is of these last words, in Italics, I wish espe- 
cially to make a Note, that students of contem- 
porary history may bear the assertion in mind, 
and watch how performance may agree with 
promise.—Notes and Queries. Joun Doran. 





First Book PrintED 1n GREENLAND.—The 
Atheneum (May 26, 1860) quotes from a Copen- 
hagen paper as follows :— 


“In the colony of Godthah, in Greenland, a 
small printing-office and a lithographic press 
were established last year, and the first-fruits of 
their labors have been published a short time 
ago. The title of the first book printed in Green- 
land is Kaladlit Okalluktualiallt. It contains a 
collection of Greenland popular legends, written 
in the Greenland idiom, translated into Danish, 
and printed by Greenlanders. The book is il- 
lustrated with ten woodcuts, likewise the work 
of the natives, who are said to be very clever in 
mechanical things of the kind. A very interest- 
ing and original division of the book is formed 
by eight Greenland songs, the music accompany- 
ing the words. A second Volume is in pros- 

“4 R. F. SKETCHLEY. 


—Notes and Queries. 





Quotations WantED.—Who is the author 
of these lines :— 


“With that, she smote her on the lips— 
Were dyed a double red : 
Hard was the heart that dealt the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled.” 


(They refer to Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosa- 
mond.) I should be glad to know where the 


rest of the poem is to be found.—Notes and 
Queries. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
A Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, 

Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire. New Edi- 

tion. With a Trayelling-Map. London, 

1859. 

So great has been the amount of patient 
industry that has been applied, during the 
course of the present century, to the elucida- 
tion of antiquarian problems, and so suc- 
cessful have been the new modes of investi- 
gation, that very few of the riddles which 
puzzled and perplexed our forefathers now 
remain to excite the interest, or to exercise 
the ingenuity, of the present generation of 
antiquaries. Little remains for them but to 
follow in the steps of those who have pre- 
ceded them, and thus to complete the ex- 
ploration of the es ag the clue to whose 
windings has already been discovered. 

During the last thirty years the great 
mystery of the Egyptian hieroglyphics has 
been cleared away; and, although we may 
not yet be able to read all the inscriptions 
that adorn the walls of the temples and tombs 
that crowd the valley of the Nile, with the 
same certainty as if they were couched in 
alphabetical writing, we nevertheless know 
the nature of their contents; we can fix the 
relative ages of every monument in that 
wondrous valley ; and we can ascertain, with 
tolerable precision, the approximate date of 
the reigns of her kings, and of the buildings 
which they erected. Still more extraordi- 
nary are the fruits that have been obtained 
from the sagacious guesses of Grotefend at 
the beginning of the century. These have 
ripened into the discovery, not only of the 
exact meaning of the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, but into the approximate reading of 
the inscriptions which adorn the palaces of 
Nineveh and of Babylon, and have revealed 
in some measure the long-lost history of 
that once famous kingdom. The learning of 
Prinsep has enabled him to decipher all the 
unread inscriptions of India, and the age of 
her mysterious cave-temples is now no longer 
a stumbling-block to the antiquary. Even 
the strange scribblings on the rocks in the 
Sinaitic peninsula are explained, and known 
to be matter of the least possible interest, 
either to the historian or the philologer. 

Amidst these wonderful results two prob- 
lems continue to defy the patience and the 
acumen of the learned of Europe. The in- 
scriptions of Etruria are still unread, and 
Stonehenge and its cognate monuments are 
without a date or a history, 

To those who have not tried it, the first 
seems one of the easiest problems which 
could be proposed. The alphabet in which 
the inscriptions are written is perfectly well 
known. The origin and history of the Etrus- 
cans are neither of them involved in much 
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obscurity. The people were the contempora- 
ries of the Romans, who knew their lan- 
guage, and borrowed most of their institu- 
tions from them. Yet, with all this, not one 
word has been deciphered with certainty, 
and we do not know to which of the great 
families of nations the Etruscans belong, nor 
consequently to which class of languages we 
are to turn for hints to guide us in our re- 
searches. The other -problem does not pre- 
sent so many hopeful features. The people 
who erected the so-called Druidical monu- 
ments were utterly illiterate; at all events, 
they have not left one single cotemporary 
record, either of their acts or their buildings. 
No single letter of an inscription has been 
found on their monuments, and, except in 
one instance in France, not one single archi- 
tectural moulding or detail exists which can 
give us a hint of the age in which it was 
carved, or point to the style to which we 
must look for cognate examples. With 
these deficiencies it is not easy to see where 
we are to turn for the materials from which 
to elucidate their history. Yet we hope to 
show that such data do exist as will enable 
us to fix with tolerable certainty the date 
when most of their buildings were erected, 
and to point out the uses to which they were 
applied. 

Whatever may be the cause of the mystery 
that still hangs over the origin and purposes 
of Stonehenge, it certainly is not owing to 
want of industry or ingenuity on.the part of 
those who have formed the numberless hypo- 
theses which from time to time have been so 
confidently put forward. Nomonument has 
attracted more attention from antiquaries, 
nor can any one be named regarding which 
more books have been written or more theo- 
ries broached during the last two centuries. 

It would indeed be difficult to find a build- 
ing more likely to invite speculation than 
Stonehenge. ‘There is a grandeur even inits 
situation which adds immensely to its inter- 
est, standing as it does in the centre of a 
vast open plain, where till very recently no 
sign of husbandry was to be seen, nor any 
dwelling or marks of occupation by living 
man. Every part of the plain is dotted with 
little groups of barrows marking the monu- 
ments of chiefs who had no means of record- 
ing their deeds or even their names, but 
trusted to the rude mound of earth and the 
pious memories of their children to transmit 
to posterity the memorials of those acts they 
seemed so anxious to perpetuate. When 
viewed from a distance the vastness of the 
open tract in which Stonehenge stands takes 
considerably from its impressiveness, but 
when the observer gets close to its great 
monolithic masses the solitary situation lends 











it a grandeur which scarce any other build- 
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ing of its class can be said to possess. Its 
dimensions, although its size is inferior to 
many other structures, are by no means con- 
temptible: its diameter is greater than the 
width of the portico of the Parthenon at 
Athens, the outer circle of stones being 108 
feet, or almost exactly the internal diameter 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. Itis not, however, 
to its dimensions as measured on the plan 
that it owes its impressiveness, but to that 
description of monolithic grandeur which no 
other building in Europe possesses to the 
same extent. The outer circle is composed 
of 40 stones, each standing 13 feet above the 
soil, and joined by asingle architrave nearly 
three feet in height; within these stand the 
five great trilithons, rising in height, from the 
pair nearest the entrance, which stand nearly 
20 feet above the soil, to the great central 
group, which reaches 25 feetin height. The 
two —— measure each 26 feet 3 inches, 
but about four feet are buried in the soil. 
Between the outer circle and inner trilithons 
stand some twenty stones, about six or seven 
feet in height, though how disposed it is not 
easy now to ascertain, and within the choir 
or contral oval some ten or twelve more in 
pairs, two being placed symmetrically a little 
in front of each of the openings between the 
great trilithons. All oF these are of a dif- 


ferent stone, porphyry or granite, brought 


from a distance, and were probably votive 
stones, added after the original design was 
completed. With the exception of these 
thirty or thirty-two smaller stones, all the 
original parts of the temple are composed of 
Sarsens or gray wethers, a fine silicious sand- 
stone found deposited in thin crusts in the 
bottom of the valleys all over the Wiltshire 
downs. The Gecechongs blocks have been 
rudely chiselled and squared into the re- 
om shape, but the exposure to the weather 

uring fourteen centuries has so eaten away 
the softer parts, and the lichens have so 
rounded off the sharper edges, that there 
is perhaps no monument in contemplating 
which we are more inclined to forget man’s 
agency, and in the chaos of ruin in which it 
now exists to fancy we are looking on some 
freak of nature which had fashioned these 

igantic masses, and heaped them together 
in such unfamiliar forms and such strange 
confusion. 

That such a monument should puzzle the 
learning of antiquaries, while it excited their 
imagination, can easily be conceived ; yet 
we can scarcely understand how Inigo Jones, 
who was the first of the new school who 
broached the subject, could see in it a tem- 

le of the Tuscan order of architecture built 
y the Romans, and dedicated by them to 
the god Celus. This theory seems to have 
proved perfectly satisfactory to that old ped- 
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ant James I., at whose request it was writ- 
ten in 1620; but soon after its publication 
by his son-in-law, John Webb, it was at- 
tacked by Dr. Charleton, who had the honor 
to have a poetical epistle addressed to him 
an the occasion by Dryden, which bears for 
its title—“‘ To my honored friend Dr. Charle- 
ton, on his learned and useful works; but 
more particularly his treatise of Stonehenge, 
by him restor’d to the true founders.” These 
“true founders,” according to the theory of 
Dr. Charleton, were the Danes. His argu- 
ment produced a sharp rejoinder from Mr. 
Webb, who strongly supported his father- 
in-law’s Vitruvian theory, but both were put 
aside by Aylett Sammes, who proved, to his 
own satisfaction at least, that the building 
was of Phoenician origin, and Keysler, in 
1720, was equally clear that it was built by 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

At last, in 1740, the industrious Dr. Stuke- 
ley published his ponderous tomes on Stone- 
henge and Avebury, and with a vast display 
of learning, but a.sad want of logic, strove 
to prove that Stonehenge was a temple of 
the British Druids, built by some Tyrian 
Hercules, long before the Roman Conquest, 
and that Avebury was a Dracontium, or 
Serpent Temple, of even more remote an- 
tiquity. The theory was elaborated with a 
minuteness most amusing, not only by fix- 
ing the place of the altar on which the hu- 
man victims were sacrificed, but pointing 
out all the rites that attended the sacrifices, 
and allotting to each its particular locality 
in the temple. The pains he took to meas- 
ure and explore by himself,—for which we © 
owe him a debt of gratitude,—coupled with 
his apparent learning and undoubted hon- 
esty of purpose, seem to have impressed his 
contemporaries and successors with the con- 
viction that he had in reality solved the dif- 
ficulty. Wood, Cooke, Smith, King, Davies, 
all followed in the same track—each only 
adding some little variation or engrafting 
some pet theory of hisown. Even Sir Rich- 
ard Colt Hoare, one of the best and safest 
of antiquaries, does not dare to dissent. 

In later times, it is true, the Indian Mau- 
rice put in a claim for the Assyrian Bel, and 
Mr. Duke, tired of the bloody rites of Stuke- 
ley and his followers, has wished to devote 
the temple to the more scientific purposes of 
an observatory, on what grounds it is diffi- 
cult to understand. Neither Stonehenge 
nor Avebury on a gnomon like the 
great structural observatories of India, which 
might be useful in observing heavenly phe- 
nomena, nor ares or divided circles of any 
kind; nor do they represent in the most el- 
ementary manner any system of astronom- 
ical facts that we are acquainted with. The 
whole theory is entirely without any basis. 
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We have no record that the Druids, or who- 
ever built these temples, had any peculiar 
skill in astronomy—no hint that, if they had, 
they took this strange way of recording their 
knowledge—and no proof that, if they did, 
any person either in ancient or modern times 
would be able to understand what they so 
clumsily expressed. The notion may safely 
be left to die a-natural death; but the Dru- 
idical theory of Dr. Stukeley has become a 
part of our stock-belief, and “‘ Druidical re- 
mains” is the generic name applied to all 
the rude stone monuments in every part of 
the country. Yet it would be difficult to 
oint out on what this nomenclature rests. 
hat we know of the Druids is simply that 
their worship was nemoral, their rites cruel 
and bloody, and that they were found in 
France principally in the forests of the Car- 
nutes—in England in the island of Anglesea. 
No classical or native authors mention hav- 
ing met with Druids in this island out of 
that one locality. Tacitus is distinct both 
as to Suetonius first discovering them in 
that remote corner, and as to the burning 
and cutting down of their groves in order to 
root them out. Down to the time of Con- 
stans and Valens, it seems to have been 
there only that the Roman generals ever en- 
countered them. It may also be remarked 


that though the word “ Druid” seldom if 
ever occurs without the word “ grove” or 
“tree” being mentioned in connection with 


their rites, the word “ stone’ never occurs 
in the same passage, and there is not a 
shadow of proof that this people ever raised 
a stone or built a stone temple, much less 
that they erected Stonehenge or other sim- 
ilar monuments. It need hardly be pointed 
out that no grove ever grew at Stonehenge. 
The soil is so thin as to be incapable of sup- 
porting large trees; while, as a general rule, 


on barren moors, on the remote sea-coasts 
of Brittany or the Orkneys, where trees never 
grew or could grow. On the other hand, 
though trees and groves were rife between 
Chartres and Rheims, or in the ancient 
country of the Carnutes, not one single Dru- 
idical remain is to be found within its lim- 
its. But it is needless to pursue the refuta- 
tion further. The whoie argument of the 


supporters of the theory is nothing more | 


than this: there was an order of priests 
called Druids in Britain when Cesar in- 
vaded the country, and when Tacitus and 
Strabo wrote; and there is a class of monu- 
ments in this country regarding whose origin 
we know nothing: therefore it is assumed 
these monuments were built by the Druids. 

It is little wonder that sober-minded pco- 
ple look on the solution as hopeless, con- 


sidering that, according to the antiquaries | 
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enumerated above, we have for builders a 
Tyrian Hercules, a nameless Pheenician, a 
pre-Christian Druid, a Roman, a Dane, and 
an Anglo-Saxon; and for purposes, the 
proof that it was a temple dedicated to Her- 
cules, Coelus, Bel, Moloch, and to the gods 
of the Druids, whoever they were; and 
lastly, that it was the original of Greenwich 
Observatory. Are there then no data on 
which to base a more reasonable theory ? 
Must we always be wandering in uncertainty 
regarding the oldest and the most attractive 
of our national antiquities? Let us begin 
by looking at what tradition and the older 
writers say on the subject before mere book- 
learning and pedantry took the place of com- 
mon sense. 

As we have already stated, there seems to 
be no contemporary record whatever of the 
building of Stonehenge, or of any of its cog- 
nate monuments, and no mention of it by 
any name by which it can be recognized in 
the works of any author anterior to the Nor- 
man conquest. After this period the monk- 
ish annalists have mixed up their account of 
it with such a mass of legends and fables, 
that modern antiquaries have rather unrea- 
sonably rejected the wheat because they 
found it mixed up with so much chaff, in- 
stead of trying to sift it and see if any grains 
of truth remained at the bottom of the heap. 

The most detailed account of the building 
is found in the ‘‘ Topography of Ireland,” by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, written about the year 
1187. After giving an account of a similar 
monument to be found at Kildare, he goes 
on to say, “ These stones, according to the 
British history, Aurelius Ambrosius, king of 
the Britons, procured Merlin to bring, by 
supernatural means, from Ireland into Brit- 
ain; and in order that he might leave some 


‘famous monument of so great a treason to 
o3° ° | 
these so-called Druidical remains are found 


future ages, set them up, in the same order 
in which they had formerly stood, on that 
spot where the flower of the British nation 
fell by the cut-throat practice of the Saxons, 
and where, under the pretence of peace, the 
ill-secured youth of the kingdom by murder- 
ous design were slain.” 

The account of this massacre by Hengist, 
as given by Nennius, who wrote in the ninth 
century, is identical with the account of the 
same transaction given by Giraldus. It took 
place apparently in the year 461. The war 
continued between Ambrosius and Hengist 
till the year 467, when Hengist was taken 
prisoner and put to death by Ambrosius. 

Jeffrey of Monmouth, translating appar- 
ently from the ancient “ British Chronicle ” 
of Tysilio, written about 700 a.D., begins his 
account of the building of Stonehenge by 
saying that “‘ Aurelius, wishing to commem- 
orate those who had fallen in battle and who 
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were buried in the convent at Ambresbury, 
thought fit to send for Merlin to counsel him 
as to the proper monument to be erected to 
the slain.” He then goes on to tell thesame 
story as Giraldus, with more detail, and 
more miraculous circumstances. Henry of 
Huntingdon mentions it as one of the won- 
ders of Britain, but merely to ask “‘ Quare 
ibi constructi sunt ?” a question to which he 
gives no answer. Camden, in 1556, men- 
tions it as the common report that ‘“‘ Ambro- 
sius Aurelianus, or his brother Uther Pen- 
dragon, did rear them up by the aid of 
Merlin, that great mathematician, in mem- 
ory of the Britains who, by the apr A of 
the Saxons, were slain at a parley. Others 
say that the Britons erected this for a stately 
sepulchre of the same Ambrosius in the 
very place where he was slain by the en- 
emy’s sword.” 

The Welsh Triads seem in more instances 
than one to allude to this building, and so 
far as their meaning can be made out con- 
firm all that we have quoted, but their tes- 
timony is so indistinct that it is impossible 
to rely upon it. The general result to be de- 
rived from the assertions of all those who 
expressed an opinion on the subject before 
the Vitruvian theory of Inigo Jones, simply 
is, that Stonehenge was a cenotaph, or me- 
morial kirk,* erected by a British king, Au- 
relius Ambrosius, to commemorate the death 
of those who had fallen in battle in the great 
struggle with Hengist, or who were slain by 
his treachery. So consentaneous is the tes- 
timony, and so probable the story, that we 
might suppose some very strong reason ex- 
isted for rejecting it, but the probabilities of 
the case, on the contrary, seem so strongly 
to confirm it, that less evidence would al- 
most suffice to establish this as the true his- 
age: of the monument. 

n the first place we have the negative 
evidence of the total silence of all the Greek 
and Roman geographers with regard to these 
circles. It is true, that, as no Pausanias 
ever visited these shores, it would not be 
wonderful if no mention were found of such 
a monument as Stonehenge; but as these 
circles exist everywhere, from the “ Stand- 
ing Stones of Stennis” in the Orkneys, to 


* There can be very little doubt but that the 
word kirk, or, as we soften it into church, is iden- 
tical with the French cirgue, or Welch cyrch, a cen- 
tre or circle. It was applied by the German and 
Celtic nations to their Christian places of peer 8 
because in early times these were almost invariably 
circular, but also it may be assumed because the 
pre-Christian places of worship were of that form, 
and probably had that name. Kirkdale, in Cum- 
berland, for instance, takes its name from an an- 
cient circular temple of earth which is called the 
ge this day, and many other examples might 

cited. 
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the Botallick circles near Penzance in Corn- 
wall, and were no doubt in former times ten 
times more numerous, it scems very unlikely 
that no classical author should have aJluded 
to this mode of honoring their dead, or wor- 
shipping their gods, on the part of the na- 
tives of this country. The Romans could 
not possibly have been ignorant of their ex- 
istence, as Old Sarum, where four of their 
great roads meet, is hardly six miles from 
Stonehenge, and another of their roads 
passes within a mile of Avebury, and cuts 
across its two avenues. Yet we have de- 
tailed accounts of the worship of the Druids, 
and of the modes of burial adopted by the 
natives, not only in one but in several au- 
thors, while no mention is made of these 
stone circles, which certainly are, and were, 
the most remarkable works of the native 
Britons. 

Roman coins have been frequently found 
by those who have been digging in and 
about Stonehenge. These were never iti 
such sites as would render it certain that 
they had existed there before the monument 
itself; but in 1797, when Mr. Cunnington 
was exploring the holes formed by the fall 
of one of the great trilithons, he found frag- 
ments of fine black Roman pottery in the 
bottom of the pits, and consequently under 
the base of the great stones. He suggests 
that they may have fallen into the pits after- 
wards; and as this is possible, though ve 
improbable, it will not do to rely too muc 
upon the circumstance, but, like the coins 
and other fragments of Roman pottery dis- 
covered about the place, it must be consid- 
ered as strong presumptive evidence that 
“he building was erected after Roman times. 

This view is further confirmed by the or- 
dinance of the building, the amount of art 
shown in hewing the stones into shape, and 
the exactness with which the upper stones 
are fitted to the lower ones by tenons and 
mortices. From all we know we have no 
reason to believe that before the Roman 
conquest the Britons were capable of mov- 
ing such masses, or of fashioning them with 
such art, or of arranging them with such 
regard to architectural effect. If we admit 
the end of the fifth century to be the true 
epoch of the erection, this is easily under- 
stood ; for the Britons had then the advan- 
tage of all that was taught them by the Ro- 
mans. It also explains why Stonehenge 
alone of these circular buildings was erected 
with hewn stones, and with a view to a com- 
‘plicated architectural effect, for its reputed 
founder was by descent a Roman, and hay- 
ing been edueated as such he naturally 
strove to instil some of the art of his ances- 
tors into the works of his subjects, while 
Avebury, and the other buildings of purely 
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British origin, still retained the impress of 
the rude conceptions of uncivilized races. 

If from Stonehenge we pass to the neigh- 
boring circles at Avebury, we do not find 
much that at first sight throws any light on 
our inquiries. No ancient author mentions 
the place by name, and no local traditions 
hint at the time or the purposes for which 
it was erected. Silbury Hill, however, is 
not quite so mute, and does furnish one or 
two indications of no small value. For this 
purpose it was necessary to assume that it 
forms a contemporaneous part of the arrange- 
ment. This, however, can hardly be doubted, 
as it forms so symmetrical a portion of the 
whole, standing as it does exactly opposite 
to the centre of the temple, and almost ex- 
actly half way between the two great avenues 
which stretch out like arms as if to embrace 
it. It has, indeed, been more than once re- 
marked that if you take a pair of compasses 
and place one leg on Silbury Hill, and the 
other at the exact distance of a Roman mile, 
you describe the avenues, and pass through 
the centre of the temple itself This has 


been used as an argument by Rickman and 
others for its post-Roman design; but the 
coincidence may be accidental, and the 
avenues, if meant for a semicircle, are so 
badly drawn that little reliance can be placed 
on such an indication. 

There is another indication, however, of 


much more yalue, which is that the Roman 
road from Bath to Marlborough either passes 
under the hill, or makes a sudden bend to 
get round it in a manner that no Roman 
road, in Britain at least, was ever known to 
do. Unfortunately the spread of cultivation 
has obliterated the road for nearly a mile 
on either side of the hill itself; for, like all 
the roads in the down country, it was neither 
paved nor metalled, so that no traces of its 
course remained when once the plough had 
passed over it. Still no one standing on 
Oldborough Down, and, casting his eye 
along its straight unbending line, can avoid 
seeing that it runs straight at the centre of 
Silbury Hill. It is true it may have diverged 
just before hitting it, but nothing can be 
more unlikely. It would have been just as 
easy for the Roman engineer to have carried 
its arrow-like course a hundred yards to the 
right. This indeed would have been a pre- 
ferable line, looked at from a Roman point 
of view,—straighter for Marlborough, to 
which it was tending, and fitting better to a 
fragment of the road found beyond the vil- 
lage of Kennet. But all this was disregarded 
if the hill existed at that time, and the road 
runs straight at its heart, as if on purpose 
to make a sharp turn to avoid it,—a thing 
as abhorrent to a Roman road-maker as:a 
vacuum is said to be to nature. From a 





careful examination of all the circumstances 
of the case, the conclusion seems ineyita- 
ble that Silbury Hill stands on the Roman 
road, and consequently must have been 
erected subsequently to the time of the Ro 
mans leaving the country. As excavations 
have proved that it was not a burying-place, 
it probably is a monument erected to com- 
memorate some event which took place there. 
It may be that a battle was decided on this 
spot, and it may be that the dead of the vic- 
torious army were buried beneath the val- 
lum, or in the circles of the neighboring tem- 
ple at Avebury. Whether this were so or 
not, we may rest tolerably sure that Silbury 
Hill, for whatever purpose erected, was 
heaped up after the departure of the Romans 
from this country. 

That Avebury was a burying-place seems 
tolerably clear from the following passage, 
disinterred by the late Mr. Kemble from the 
“Codex Diplomaticus GEvi Saxonici.” A 
Saxon conveyancer, in describing the boun- 
daries of the estate of Overton, which lies 
between Marlborough and Avebury, begins 
his description at Kennet and Wodensden ; * 
thence proceeds to the Wansdyke ; and after 
going round the township through a number 
of well-known places, comes back to Kennet, 
where he adds these remarkable words— 
“thence northward up along the Stone-row, 
thence to the burial-places.” That the Stone- 
row was the Kennet avenue no one can 
doubt, and that the burial-places were the 
Avebury circle, is, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely probable. 

If Stukeley had not been determined to 
find a Dracontium at Avebury, he probably 
would have arrived at this conclusion long 
ago, for herecords that, “‘ when Lord Stawell, 
who owned the manor of Abury, levelled the 
vallum on the side of the town next the 
church where the barn now stands, the work- 
men came to the original surface of the 
ground, which was easily discernible by a 
black stratum of mould upon the chalk. 
Here they found large quantities of buck- 
horns, bones, oyster-shells, and wood-coals, 
The old man who was employed in the work 
says there was a quantity of a cartload of 
the horns, that they were very rotten, and 
that there were many burnt bones among 
them.” If this be so, the mystery of Ave- 
bury may easily be cleared up by a section 
being cut, or a tunnel bored through the val- 

* Every thing in this neighborhood is redolent of 
Woden ; for, besides Wodensden, the great Wans- 
dyke was originally called Wodensdyke. The 
great battle where Ceawlin was defeated in 591 was 
at Wodensbeorh, close by, between mM and 
Swindon. ‘The hill between Avebury and Silbury, 
enclosed by the two avenues, is still called Waden 
or Woden Hill, and other instances occur all over 
this part of the country. 
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lum. If burned human bones are found, no 
one will doubt that the Saxon records are 
correct, though it hardly requires this testi- 
mony to prove that it was, like almost all 
the circular buildings throughout the world, 
dedicated to the memory of the dead, and 
not to the worship of any living God. 

After Stonehenge and Avebury the most 
important group of circles in the south of 
England is that at Stanton Drew, in Somer- 
setshire. They possess a tradition, such as 
it is, that the place was erected by Keyna, 
the daughter of a Welsh prince who lived in 
the fifth century, and who, having crossed 
the Severn in search of a secluded spot 
where she might devote herself to contem- 

lation, fixed on Stanton Drew. Then fol- 
bes the story of the snakes, which need 
hardly be repeated. The one point which 
at present interests us is the date of the fifth 
century, which is given as the time of its 
erection. 

The well-known Kits-Cotty-house is al- 
ways assumed to be the grave of Katigren, 
who was killed in the battle of Aylesford 
fighting against Hengist ; and the neighbor- 
ing circles of Addington across the Medway 
are in like manner believed to be the bury- 
ing-places or to have been erected in mem- 
ory of those who fell in that struggle. Bru- 
ath Arthur, or Caermarthenshire, carries its 
date in its name. Even Rolldrich, in Ox- 
fordshire, is irreverently ascribed to Rollo, 
the Dane; and though this can hardly be 
maintained, it is at least curious that every 
shadow of tradition that exists regarding 
these monuments should point to the time 
which elapsed between the departure of the 
Romans and the conquest by the Saxons as 
the period when they all were erected. The 
traditions may be too vague to be of much 
value in themselves, but they become valua- 
ble when they confirm the evidences derived 
from other sources. 

It was supposed that the cognate monu- 
ments of Brittany would throw some light on 
the subject ; but they are perhaps even more 
uncommunicative than our own, or it may be 
that they have been less diligently explored. 
There is, however, one curious cromlech in 
that neighborhood which lets us into a secret 
that was hardly to be expected. Itis called 
the Dolmen de St. Germain-sur-Vienne, and 
is situated near Confolens in Charente. Its 
peculiarity is that the stone table, which, as 
in all monuments of this class, is a rude 
unhewn mass of rock, is supported by four 
slender columns of what we would call early 
English architecture. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that these are not the 
original supports of the roof, or that they re- 
pass the rude blocks which, in all other 

own instances, support the upper stone 
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of these buildings ; and the only conclusion 
we can come to is that in the remote corners 
of France the old superstition still lingered, 
and the old mode of burying was still prac- 
tised, even as late as the twelfth century. 

One other indication of date is worth allud- 
ing to, which is, that the name given to these 
so-called Druidical remains are in almost 
all instances Saxon, which would hardly be 
the case if they had existed long before the 
Saxon period, and had had any well-known 
Celtic appellation applied to them. In many 
cases, such as Stonehenge, Stanton Drew, 
Stennis, etc., it is the good Saxon word for 
stone, which is the main feature in their no- 
menclature. Stonehenge, it is true, seems 
to have been called Choir Gaur, somewhat 
absurdly translated by the monkish chroni- 
clers “the Giant’s Dance.” Chorea, however, 
certainly meant then as now Choir, as we now 
understand it, and Gaur may have been used 
as an adjective to mean simply “gigantic 
choir,’—an appellation without any local 
meaning. Its real name was either ‘ Stan- 
Henge” or hanging stones, or, which is even 
more probable, “Stan-Hengist,” from being 
poet to commemorate those who fell in 
the war against that invader. Be this as it 
may, the final proof of the age of these 
buildings will probably be ascertained from 
well-directed excavations. Hitherto, from 
being assumed to be temples, none of those 
who have been so industrious in digging into 
barrows have ever thought of exploring the 
floors of these circles. Many, no doubt, like 
Stonehenge, were mere monuments,—many 
enclose sacred spots, as probably was the 
case at Rolldrich; but Avebury was almost 
certainly sepulchral, and so, in all probabil- 
ity, were the greater part of the similar erec- 
tions which still exist in most parts of these 
islands. 

Pending some more systematic investiga- 
tion we may rest content with the approxi- 
mate certainity that all great stone monu- 
ments of this country belong to the period 
that elapsed between the departure of the Ro- 
mans and the conquest of the country by 
the Danes and Saxons—to that great Arthu- 
rian period, to which we owe all that we 
know of the poetry and of the mythology of 
the Celtic race, and which seem to ‘have 
been their culminating point in the early 
form of their civilization. In France, where 
the Saxons never went, the Celts seem to 
have retained their old faith and their old 
feelings to a much later period. But evenif 
these propositions are not fully admitted, 
their rejection does not affect the conclusion 
that Stonehege itself was erected by Aure- 
lius Ambrosius, who reigned from about 
464 to 502 A.p., and who raised it as a me- 
morial to those who fell in the Saxon war. 
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Although, therefore, there seems to be no 

reat difficulty in fixing a date to these 
Buildings with a tolerable degree of approx- 
imate certainty, and although we may feel 
sure that the people who erected them were 
Celts, we are not much further advanced in 
the object of our researches, for we know so 
little of the history of this people at that 
period, and are so deficient in correct in- 
formation as to their manners and customs, 
and the particular forms of their worship or 
religion, that we are more inclined to look to 
the monuments to supply us with the partic- 
ulars we are seeking, than to attempt to ex- 
plain the uses of the buildings from the 
stores of our extrancous learning. In fact 
there does not appear to be any source from 
which Kight can be thrown on the question, 
unless it should be that we can discover 
a cognate style of architecture among some 
more civilized people, whose writings or 
sculptures should enable us, by comparing 
the sored with the unknown, to solve the 
riddle. 

It is evident that neither Greece, nor 
Rome, nor Egypt, will supply this deficiency. 
All the styles of the ancient Roman world 
have long been familiar to the learned, and 
every conceivable analogy has been ex- 
hausted without any approach to success ; 
but there is one style still existing in India, 
which has only recently been examined, and 
which promises a better result. The Budd- 
hist architecture in India, as practised from 
the third century B.c. to the seventh A.D., is 
essentially tumular, circular, and external ; 
possessing the three great characteristics of 
all the so-called Drudical remains. The an- 
alogies of the two styles are not, it must be 
confessed, particularly apparent at first sight, 
for the obvious reason, that, though prac- 
tised contemporaneously, the eastern style 
is the utterance of a highly civilized people, 
possessing an extensive literature, fond of 
sculpture and carrying ornament in archi- 
tectural detail to a most lavish extent, 
whereas the western style is that of a rude 
uncivilized race, who, if they knew of let- 
ters, have left no trace of them, never re- 
presented the human figure, and have not 
set up a single stone with a sculptured 
moulding upon it. To compare the two 
styles is, consequently, no easy task, and re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of their es- 
sentials which few possess, and which it is 
difficult to impart without entering into elab- 
orate details. 


The difficulty is further increased by the 
fact, that inhumation of the bodies of dead 
persons was rarely practised in India by any 
section of the population. Cremation seems 
always to have been the general practice, and 
the ashes were commonly either thrown into 
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the river or dispersed in the air. The rites 
seem to have finished at the pyre, and the 
subsequent disposal of the remains to have 
been thought of little importance. The con- 
yo is, that in India the tumulus is 
only a simulated tomb, and generally contains 
merely a relic of the deceased, a bone, a 
tooth, a lock of hair,—it may be only a gar- 
ment, or some household article. It bore, in 
fact, exactly the same relation to a real tomb 
as the sarcophagus containing relics and 
forming the stone altar in Catholic churches 
bears to a-stone coffin used for the inhuma- 
tion of a body. It can not be doubted but 
that both these kinds of relic-shrines are a 
refinement on the practical modes of burial 
used before they came to be adopted. 

In India the tumulus is sometimes, though - 
rarely, of earth, but generally of rubble ma- 
sonry internally, and of hewn stone or brick 
on the external surface, and originally was 
apparently always surrounded by a circular 
enclosure of upright stones, though in later 
times this came to be attached to the build- 
ing as an ornamental band, instead of an in- 
dependent feature. In the most celebrated 
example in India, that at Sanchee, the cir- 
cle consists of roughly-squared upright stone 
posts, joined at the top by an architrave of 
the same thickness as the. posts, exactly as 
at Stonehenge; the only difference being 
the insertion of three stone rails between 
each of the uprights, which is a masonic re- 
finement hardly to be expected among the 
Celts. What adds to their interest is, that 
almost every upright bears a short inscrip- 
tion to say that it is the “‘ Danam ” (Donum) 
or gift of some pious individual who is 
named. 

The tope or tumulus itself was raised either 
by an individual or a body of men; and al- 
though the principal one contained no relic, 
those around it did contain relics of Budd- 
hist saints and missionaries who lived in the 
third century B.c., and whose names and 
acts are familiar to Indian antiquaries. The 
surrounding pillars were the offerings of the 

eople afterwards, but, as far as can be 
judged from the characters used in the in- 
scriptions, and other circumstances, they are 
all earlier than the Christian era. 

Besides being used as burial-places, or as 
relic-shrines, the tumuli. of India were fre- 
quently erected to mark spots where great 
events, either sacred or secular, had oceurred. 
Of those which have been dug into and ex- 
plored, hardly one-half have yielded relics ; 
the rest denote battle-ficlds, or the localities 
visited by Buddha or his successors, and 
where they performed miracles, or some 
other noteab!> act. 

Besides t:2 tumuli with their enclosing 
circles, there are in India circles of upright 
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stones, which apparently enclose nothing. 
Of these, the most celebrated is that at 
Amravati, on the Kistna. It now surrounds 
a tank, which certainly in modern times has 
been enlarged, but may have been a place 
where some one bathed, or where some mir- 
acle was wrought, which the stones were 
set up to commemorate and sanctify. Like 
every structure in India, the stones are cov- 
ered with sculpture, but they are, otherwise, 
simply two concentric rows of upright stones, 
without any joining lintel, enclosing a space 
193 feet in diameter. In its immediate 
proximity are numberless little circles of 
rude unhewn stones, identical with those in 
this country, but smaller. All which have 
been opened have been found to enclose 
funereal remains. There are also in South- 
ern India cromlechs so like those which exist 
both here and in France, that they could 
not be distinguished if placed side by side. 
There are again kistvaens, sometimes simi- 
lar to our own, but generally consisting of four 
upright slabs, with a flat one on the top, but 
all more or less squared either by splitting 
or hewing. Single obelisks, or as we should 
call them Menhirs, are among the common- 
est forms of Buddhist architecture. They 
are either isolated pillars, then called Lats, 

ut up to commemorate events or to bear 
Inscriptions, or stand in pairs before the 
gates or temples. 

Another form, but only now found in rock- 
cut examples, is the oblong choir, shaped 
into an apse at the altar end, and having an 
aisle winding around in, so as to admit of a 
circulation of processions around the sacred 
spot. Some hundreds of these exist cut in 
the rock in various parts of India, but there 
is only one example in a structural form, and 
that is among the tumuli at Sanchee. 

Here then we have a group of monuments 
which, if not identical, must be admitted to 
bear a strong resemblance to those found in 
this country. We have tumuli which are 
burying-places, but more rarely in both 
countries than is generally supposed ; tumuli 
which are relic-shrines, which many of those 
opened in this country certainly are; and 
tumuli which, like Silbury Hill, and many 
other blind barrows, are commemorative of 
the acts of living men, not depositories of 
their bones. 

We have circles which enclose sacred 
spots, circles which enclose tombs, circles 
which enclose tumuli, like that at New 
Grange in Ireland, and the one destroyed at 
Avebury, but unfortunately we have in India 
no example of a circle enclosing a choir like 
that at Stonehenge. That such there ma 
have been is more than probable, but the 
could not exist in rock-cut examples, and a. 
the structural choirs except one having per- 








ished, their enclosures must have perished 
with them. The similarity of the Menhirs 
and jats need hardly be insisted upon, nor 
the general peculiarity of the pyramid and 
relic worship so distinctly described by Clem- 
ens of Alexandria. This form of religion 
seems to be that which has covered the 
greater part of Europe and of Asia with the 
tumuli which meet the traveller’s eye on 
every plain, and have hitherto been consid- 
ered merely as the depositorics of the dead 
bodies of extinct races of men. 

These coincidences are too striking to be 
accidental, and would no doubt have been 
perceived long ago, but for the want of any 
recorded historical connection between the 
races and the religions of two nations situated 
so far apart from each other. The answer is 
on everybody’s lips, — the one class of monu: 
ments belongs to a Buddhist people, and they 
are adapted to the rites of that religion; the 
other belongs to a people whose priests were 
Druids, and were used for their sanguinary 
rites. Unless it can be shown that the 
Druids came, as has often been suspected, 
from Dravida Desa, or the Madras country, 
or that the Buddhist religion once prevailed 
in these islands, the analogies, however ingen- 
ious, fail entirely in conveying conviction to 
the mind. 

We have intimated that it is by no means 
clear that the Druids were the priests of the 
inhabitants of the south-eastern parts of this 
country; but that their votarics were to be 
found principally in the fastnesses of the 
Welsh mountains and the forests of Anglesea, 
and possibly also in the less cultivated forest- 
districts throughout the island. The truth 
seems to be, as is clearly expressed by Edwin 
Norris, the best and safest of our ethnogra- 
phers and philologists, that, — 


“ All the accounts left us by ancient writers 
indicate two different races’ simultaneously in- 
habiting Britain ; the one atribe who went naked 
and painted their bodies, who dwelt in tents, 
and indulged in promiscuous intercourse, were 
ignorant of agriculture, used stone hatchets and 
arrows, and probably were cannibals ; the others, 
men who built houses, dressed in black garments 
or skins, coined money, constructed chariots, 
grew a great deal of corn, extracted metals from 
the ore, made bronze tools, and probably had 
some use of letters. It scems difficult to believe 
that these were one people, though confounded by 
classical writers, who received without criticism 
the accounts brought home by casual travellers. 
Bat this was in early times, and the less civilized 
race may have been destroyed or absorbed by 
the time the Romans became better acquainted 
with the island; and yet Saint Jerome in his 


Y | youth, about the middle of the fourth century, 


saw the Attacotti, ‘gens Britannica,’ feeding on 
human flesh; and he says that these savages, 
though they had plenty of swine and cattle in 
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their forests, preferred the fiesh of men and 
women for their horrid feasts.” (‘Cornish 
Drama,” vol. ii. p. 461.) 


They were two people, in fact, occupying 
nearly the same relative positions that the 
Red Indians of America do to the European 
colonists, — not indeed different to the same 
extent, but still so far dissimilar that the Ro- 
man and Greek geographers treated the 
more savage aboriginal race as the Britons 
par excellence, and dwelt on their peculiari- 
ties with zest, and described them in detail, 
while they seem to have passed over in silence 
the familiar habits and customs of the Belgic 
and other settlers, which offered no novelty 
to point a description or adorn a tale. Or it 
may be that the unscientific habits of that age 
prevented them from discriminating between 
the two races, and that, recording those facts 
which seemed most strange and interesting, 
they ascribed to the whole population pecul- 
iarities that belonged only to a small section. 
This ought not to astonish us when we reflect 
that, although we, with our boasted science, 
have possessed India for more than acentury, 
and been familiar with it for twice that period, 
it is only now that we are beginning to be 
conscious that India is inhabited by two 
totally distinct races of men. The learned, 
it is true, have been for some time aware of 
this fact, but it has not yet found its way into 
our popular books. Even those who know 
India personally, and have made it their 
special study, are not so completely impressed 
with the importance of the circumstance as 
to take it as the guide to their speculations, 
and the ultimate test of all the reasonings on 
this subject. Yet without it India is a mys- 
tery, and neither its history, its religion, nor 
its arts can be understood. 

Whether it is that human life is shorter in 
India than clsewhere, or that the enervating 
effects of the climate prevent families reach- 
ing the extent necessary to keep up the popu- 
lation to the required standard, or whether it 
arises from any other cause, certain it is that 
the great phenomenon of Indian history is, 
that, from the earliest period to the present 
hour, nation after nation, horde after horde, 
has been poured into her fertile plains with- 
out the cup ever overflowing, or even being 
full. The principal migration has been across 
the Indus, but tribes have: leaked in through 
the passes of the Himalayas, and small bodies 
have crept in by sea, but, with one most in- 
significant exception, no colony is known 
ever to have left her shores, nor any Indian 
army ever to have crossed her borders in 
search of foreign conquests. Before the dawn 
of the earliest light of tradition the vast Ta- 
mul race seem to have penetrated apparently 
in successive waves, and spread themselves 








over the whole peninsula. We know that 
they came across the Indus, because they 
have left a fragment of their race in the 
Brahui, on this side of that great stream. 
They belong, as we now know, to the Tartar 
family of mankind, and constitute the whole 
po ulation of the southern parts of India, and 
still underlie the more recent immigrants on 
the north of the Vindhya Mountains. Next 
to them came the great Sanscrit-speaking 
tribes of the Arians. Like the Tartar Ta- 
muls, they too came across the Indus, and at 
the time when the Vedas were reduced to 
their present form, some twelve or thirteen 
centuries B. C., as we learn from the re- 
searches of St. Martin, they possessed the 
Punjab, and extended from the Jumna in the 
east to Cabul in the west, but subsequently 
occupied the whole of the Gangetic valley, 
and, as a dominant and superior race, spread 
their influence, if not their conquests, over 
the entire peninsula.* These two races still 
remain perfectly distinct ; and it is hardly too 
bold a generalization to say that all that has 
been built in India has been built by the 
Tartar races, —all that has been written has 
been written by the Arians. 

The great fact, however, which interests 
us most in the present instance, is the rise of 
the Buddhist religion, which is one of the 
most important events, though one of the 
least understood, of those which have occurred 
in the history of the human race. The true 
explanation of this phenomenon appears to 
be that in the sixth century B.c., Sakya Sin- 
ha, the son of a chief of the race of Sakas, as 
his name imports, living near the foot of the 
Himalayas, being disgusted at the supremacy 
of the hated Arians, gathered together the 
traditions of his race, and, refining upon them 
and moulding them to the state of society as 
he then found it, blended the whole into a 
system of religion which even now numbers 
more votaries than any faith on the face of 
the globe. He abolished caste, — the peculiar 
institution of the Arians; ignored the exist- 
ence of the Deity, to the conception of which 
no Tartar ever rose; adopted metempsy- 
chosis as their special form of belief in a 
future state; and proclaimed the negative 
creed, that by the practice of the ascetic vir- 
tues man might conquer happiness and attain 
to final absorption into the godhead. This 
appeal to the feelings and prejudices of races 
forming at least nine-tenths of the population 


* The Greeks seem to have been aware of this 
distinction of the two races, inasmuch as Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthenes, says, ‘ From Bacchus 
to Sandracottus the Indians reckon 153 kings, who 
reigned during a space of 6042 years, in all which 
time they had only the liberty of being governed 
by their own laws twice, first for about 800 years, 
and after that for about 120.” 
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of India was irresistible, and its success pro- 
rtionately great. For ten centuries Budd- 
‘ies was the religion of India; but the Brah- 
mins had kept their books and the old records 
of their former faith; and when the unwritten 
Tartar faith became corrupt and feeble, from 
its innate want of vitality, and its uncertainty 
of doctrine, the old faith copes out again, 
but, “heu quantum mutatus!” mixed with 
Sivaism ie Vishnuism, and every form of 
absurd fetichism which it could gather from 
local superstitions, and by which it hoped to 
enlist the feelings of the people. This is the 
shape in which it now exists in India. 
mong the mixed populations of Hindostan 
the Buddhist religion has been entirely sup- 
lanted by this strange medley of absurdities ; 
ut wherever it has been preached to a pure- 
ly Tartar people, there it remains unaltered 
to the present day. In Tartary, in Siam, in 
Burmah, and in China, throughout the whole 
of Northern Asia, wherever there are Tartars 
or people nearly allied to them there Budd- 
hism still flourishes unimpaired. 

It would be extremely interesting if any 
Indian record told us of the rise and spread 
of this wonderful form of faith. Nothing, 
however, was written by its founder, nor ap- 
parently by his immediate successors, and we 
should know little about it but for the fortu- 
nate mania of the first great regal convert, 
which induced him to carve his edicts on the 
rocks of Cuttack, in Guzerat, and on the 
banks of the Upper Indus, besides engraving 
them on pillars all over the country. From 
these we learn that Asoka’s first care after 
his conversion was to send missionaries to 

roclaim his new faith in the neighboring 
ands. It does not seem, however, that they 
enetrated beyond Cabul or Balkh westward. 
he most interesting record is that contained 
in the 13th edict of the rock-cut inscriptions, 
where he mentions having formed treaties or 
alliances with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander ;—not treaties of war 
or peace, but for the protection or aid of hisco- 
religionists in the dominions of those kings. 
Owing to the imperfections of the stone and 
of the record it is not easy to make out what 
is exactly intended ; but this much is certain, 
that about the year 256 B. c., Asoka did 
make arrangements for religious purposes 
with Ptolemy Philadelphus, Antiochus Theos, 
Antigonus Gonatus, with Magas of Cyrene, 
and Alexander, who could only be the king 
of Epirus and Macedonia, mentioned by Jus- 
tin in the same passage in which he relates 
the death of Magas.* The existence of rock- 
cut Viharas, or Monasteries at Petra, in the 
dominions of Antiochus, and of similar exca- 
vations at Cyrene, go far to confirm and elu- 


* Justin, “ Historie,’ XXVI. c. ii. 





cidate this; for though travellers have hither- 
to called every excavation a tomb, there can 
be no doubt that many of those at Petra and 
Cyrene and elsewhere were the abodes of 
living ascetics, and not burial-places at all. 
The spread of Pythagoreans everywhere, and 
of the Essenes in Judea, is also an indication 
of some such form of faith; and it is also 
curious, though not conclusive, that ali the 
barbarous coinage of Britain can be traced 
back to that of Philip of Macedon and his 
successors.* 

All this, however, unfortunately stops short 
exactly at the point where it would be most 
interesting ; for though it may show that at 
an early period some form of Buddhism ex- 
tended to the castern shores of the Mediter- 
zanean, it does not show that it ever penetrat- 
ed farther westward; and unless some thread 
can be found to connect the two, the histori- 
cal proof of the connection of eastern and 
western Buddhism must remain imperfect. 
The question is by no means new, and has 
over and over again been investigated by 
modern inquirers, but without much success. 
Northern antiquarians were early struck with 
many of the points of similarity between tho 
Woden of the Scandinavians and the Buddha 
of the east; and though there can be little 
doubt that they originally meant one and the 
same person, the Woden, as we now know 
him, as a god of the stirring, energetic, war- 
like Arian races of the north, was a very dif- 
ferent person from the quiet, contemplative, 
unhopetul prophet of the Tartars. In ura 
we find him associated with a whole heigarchy 
of gods of war and peace, of the earth and 
sky, etc., as well as with a distinct idea of a 
future state, and other peculiarities of Arian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, men were early 
struck by the similarity of the names. It a 

eared a strange coincidence that Buddhbar 
in the east, should be Wodensday, or, as wo 
now call it, Wednesday, in the west. They 
saw in the sacred tree at Upsala, the counter- 
part of the Bo-tree at Budhgya. The tumuli, 
spread all over Asia and northern Europe, 
seemed to have a common origin, and fifty 
other little circumstances seemed to point 
more or less distinctly to the same conclusion. 
Then the Edda told how Woden, flying from 
the oppression of the Romans, after the Mith- 
ridatic war, had fled from the Crimea, carry- 
ing his faith with him to the north, and be- 
queathing his vengeance to his successors, 
while the caves of Inkermann and the tumuli 


* According to Davies, the Triads bring the 
Cymry, under the conduct of Hu, from Defrobani 
in the land of Hav, and this is understood to imply 
the neighborhood of Constantinople in the eastern 
part of Thrace (page 98); and again Zu, tho lord 
of Mona, is styled Buddwas, the dispenser of good 
(page 118). 
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of Kherson bore silent testimony to the truth 
of this record. 

The evidence has been repeatedly sifted, 
and all that can be said of it seems to be this, 
that it is sufficient for the purposes of any 
one who knows that Buddhism did and does 
exist in the east, and believes that he finds it 
in the Wodenism of the west. Feeling cer- 
tain that the one must have sprung from the 
other, the slight traces of its progress along 
the valley of the Borysthenes is all that he 
cares for; but unless the explorer is con- 
vinced that the religions are identical, this 
class of proof will scarcely prevail with him. 
If, however, it can be shown that there is 
something in the religion of the west which is 
identical with that of the cast, and so pecu- 
liar that the identity cannot be accidental, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the one must 
be borrowed from the other, and it only re- 
mains to show which was the earliest. Now 
the fact of there being a most remarkable 
similarity between the religious forms of 
Buddhist countries and those of Christianity 
as practised in the Middle Ages, is so striking 
that no one now seems inclined to dispute it, 
though the causes that gave rise to this coin- 
cidence are little understood, and the most 
various, and, it may be added, the most ab- 
surd, theories have been proposed to account 
for it. No traveller ever entered a Buddhist 


monastery in the east, and saw a long line of 


shaven priests issue at matins and at vespers 
from their monastery, and range themselves 
on cach side of the choir in the temple, where 
incense is burning on the altar in front of an 
image of the queen of heaven or the statues 
of the three precious Buddhas, nor ever heard 
the low monotonous chant in which they 
drawl forth their liturgy in an unknown and 
long-forgotten tongue, without being aware 
that he has seen something very like it in the 
far west. If he follows these monks back to 
their cells, sees them governed by a mitred 
abbot, and arranged as deacons, priests, and 
neophytes, learns that they are bound by 
vows of celibacy, are separated from the laity, 
live by alms, and spend their lives in a dull 
routine of contemplation and formal worship, 
he must fancy that he is transported back to 
some Burgundian convent in the middle ages, 
or that the unchangeable east has retained 
what has passed away in the more progressive 
west. 

When those enterprising travellers Huc 
and Gabet were sojourning among the Lama- 
serais of Thibet, they were so struck with the 
identity of the forms of worship and of mon- 
astic habits* that they devoted a consider- 

* La crosse, Ja mitre, la dalmatique, la chape ou 
pluvial, que Jes grands Lamas portent en voyage, 


ou lorsqu’ils font quelque cérémonie hors du tem- 
ple; Voffice & deux chceurs, la psalmodie, les exor- 
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able portion of their book to an attempt to 
explain how it arose. The explanation on 
which they principally relicd was the tradi- 
tion that the reformer Tsong Kaba had been, 
in the fourteenth century, educated by a 
Christian priest, and from him had learned 
the ritual and the doctrines which he is said 
to have introduced into his native country. 
Unfortunately for their theory, we know from 
architectural remains in India, which date 
back as far as the Christian cra, and from the 
writings of Chinese travellers who visited 
India from the fourth to the seventh centu- 
ries, that this form of worship existed in all 
essential particulars, exactly as it now does, 
at least 1,000 years before the reformer was 
born. M. Huc’s other suggestion, “que le 
diable y est pour beaucoup,” is less open to 
objection, but ean hardly be accepted as either 
a philosophical or complete explanation of 
the mystery. 

A third suggestion, which has been fre- 
quently put forward, both in this country and 
abroad, is that Christianity is borrowed from 
Buddhism. A more unfounded assertion 
never was advanced, nor one that will less 
stand the test of even the hastiest examina- 
tion. It may be safely asserted that there is 
not a trace of Buddhism in the Bible itself: 
all that is Buddhist is found in medieval and 
more modern Christianity. It was introduced 
long after the age of the Evangelists, and if 
we are not mistaken can be traced to the 
barbarous nations who were incorporated with 
the Roman Church at the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire. 

It is not necessary, even if it were possible 
here, to enumerate all the similarities be- 
tween Buddhism and Roman Catholicism. A 
few of the principal resemblances and easiest 
to be understood will suffice for our argu- 
ment. One of the most prominent is found 
in the institution of an infallible head, who is 
not only the chief of the hierarchy, but the 
vicegerent of God on earth. The idea of 
conferring infallibility by clection to an office 
did not exist, either in the religions of Greece 
or Rome, nor in any of the religions of the 
West; nor is it, so far as we can judge, sanc- 
tioned by any thing in the New or Old Testa- 
ment, but belongs essentially to the Buddhist 
cismes, I’encensoir soutenu par cing chaines, et 
pouvant s’ouvrir et se fermer & volonté; les béné- 
dictions données par Jes Lamas en étendant la main 
droite sur la téte des fidéles; Je chapelet, le célibat 
ecclésiastique, les retraites spirituelles, le culte des 
saints, les jefines, les Peponesronty les litanies, Peau 
bénite: voila autant de rapports que Jes bouddhis- 
tes ont avec nous. Maintenant, peut-on dire que 
ces rapports sont d’origine chrétienne? Nous le 
ponsons ainsi; quoique nous n’ayons trouvé ni 
dans les traditions, ni dans les monuments du pays, 
aucune preuve positive de eet emprunt; il est per- 
mis néanmoins d’établir des conjectures qui portent 
tous les caractéres de la plus haute probabilité. 
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principle that man may conquer godhood by 
force of his own exertions and the practice of 
certain virtues. In Thibet the Delai Lama is 
chosen when a child ; in Italy the Pope is se- 
lected in mature age ; but in both cases the 
infallibility, which is the essence of the office, 
is attained by the transmission of some not 
easily defined virtue, supposcd to be inherited 
from the founder of the religion. 

A far more striking and exact parallel is 
found in the segregation of the clergy from 
the laity, and the institution of the monastic 
orders, which formed so important a part of 
the arrangements of the Middle Ages, and 
has done s0 in all times in Buddhist countries. 
Practically, the two institutions are absolutely 
identical ;— established for the same pur- 
poses, governed by the same laws, exercising 
the same powers, and developing the same 
results. In both institutions, all parties join- 
ing them give up all worldly possessions, have 
all things in common, take vows of celibacy, 
and live apart from the rest of men. Poy- 
erty and absolute dependence on alms have 
always been the rule in Buddhist countries, 
as they were with the mendicant friars of the 
West, and were morc or less professed, if not 
practised, by all orders of monks. The es- 
tablishment of a hierarchy of priors, abbots, 
bishops, and cardinals, and of the corre- 
sponding offices in the East, is perhaps a ne- 
cessary consequence of the organization of 
any large body of men among whom it is in- 
dispensable that discipline must be main- 
tained ; and is common to the two institutions 
as a consequence of the segregation of so 
large a body of individuals into a separate 
class, rather than as a preordained part of 
the institution. 

Canonization is another remarkable insti- 
tution common to these two religions, and to 
these only. It has frequently been attempted 
to draw a parallel between the demigods of 
Greece or Rome and the institution of saints 
in the medieval church ; but the argument 
has always broken down, as in fact there is 
no essential similarity between the two. The 
minor gods of the heathen Pantheon, though 
remarkable for their power or virtues, were 
all more or less connected by birth or mar- 
riage with the great Olympic family, and 
owed their rank rather to their descent than 
to their virtues. It is true that, in later times, 
the deification of Roman emperors, and others 
of that elass, which the abject flattery of a 

corrupt age introduced, was a nearer ap- 
proach to the usage of Buddhism which was 
then flourishing in the East. But, when the 
custom is adopted in its purity, the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood, or of saintship is owing 
neither to birth nor to office, but to the prac- 
tice of the ascetic virtues in the church, or 
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of piety or charity towards the church on the 
part of those outside its pale. 

If we turn from the She to the ma- 
terial forms of worship, we find the same 
novelties and the same striking resemblances, 
As is now perfectly well known, the princi- 
pal object of worship in all Buddhist coun- 
tries is and always was the veneration paid 
to relics. As carly asthe time of Clemens 
of Alexandria it was known in the west that 
the followers of Buddha worshipped a pyra- 
mid, which was supposed to contain a bone, a 
relic of their god. The true old Tartar form 
of this was the homage paid to the bodies of 
the dead; but the Buddhists have refined on 
the primitive practice. No bodies are vene- 
rated but those of persons who have attained 
Buddhahood in some shape or other, and then 
it never is the body as buried that is rever- 
enced, but some bone or utensil, or some spot 
rendered sacred by the presence of a saint, 
or where some miracle was performed by 
some holy person. The worship of holy 
places and holy things rose in the Middle 
Ages to be the most prominent of all forms 
of devotion, but did not exist before, and has 
died out to a great extent since, though, 
while thousands flock to see a holy coat at 
Tréves, or the blood of St. Januarius at Na- 

les, or to worship at Loretto or Compostella, 
it cannnot be said that this Buddhist formula 
is yet extinct in modern Europe. 

The similarities of the liturgies may to 
some extent be accidental, and have no doubt 
been caused by the similarity of institutions ; 
but it can hardly be considered an accident 
that the great act of devotion in one church 
should be the endless repetition of “ Ave Ma- 
rias” and “ Paternosters,” and in the other 
a still more continuous utterance of “Om 
mani Padmi Hom,” or such-like formulas; 
though it must be confessed that in no age 
did the Romish Church carry this so far as is 
done in Buddhist countries through the inven- 
tion of the praying-wheel, by which mechan- 
ical means are employed to say the prayers 
of those who are too cae to perform that of- 
fice themselves. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the many 
minor points of resemblance between the 
forms of the two religions. It must be alread 
clear that the Reformation in the sixteent 
century was only a rebellion of the Arian 
races of Europe against the Buddhism which 
the Celtic races had superinduced upon the 
Cristianity of the Bible; and that all the cor- 
ruptions which the reformers attacked were 

with the single cxception of transubstantia- 
tion) Buddhist doetrines or formulus, such as 
popery, monachism, relic-worship, ete. After 
that great struggle it was found that all the 
Teutonic races of Europe— who never had 
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been genuine Buddhists —had thrown off the 
Buddhist institutions and forms; but that no 
Celtic race had become Protestant, but “ held 
their old faith and old feelings fast” So it 
remains at the present day. Europe is Pro- 
testant in the exact ratio of the purity of the 
Arian blood in any race, and Romish in pro- 
portion as the people in any country are 
Celtic. The inference seems to be inevitable 
that the Celts were Buddhists before their 
conversion to Christianity. The Tentons 
were not, nor did they ever heartily adhere 
to the unfamiliar forms that had been forced 
upon them. The Buddhism which crept into 
the medizval church did not come by any of 
the usual routes of travel or of trade. No 
Buddhist missions were established in Asia 
Minor, or Palestine, or Egypt, whence, by 
their preaching, their doctrines were spread 
into the Roman Empire, and thence commu- 
nicated to the nations who were gradually 
converted to Christianity. The very con- 
trary, indeed, seems to be the fact. The 
Greek Church, although in immediate con- 
tact with Buddhist countries, has infinitely 
less of Buddhism in its formule or faith than 
the Romish, and there is no trace of Budd- 
hism having passed through it to the west. 
Nor can we trace it as proceeding from Rome 
itself, but, on the contrary, we find all the 
peculiarities we have enumerated springing 

gradually among the barbarians who over- 


u 
uo wae the Roman empire, and it was by 


them forced on the Church at Rome by the 
pressure of circumstances. Nor is it difficult 
to see how this arose. The policy of the Ro- 
man Church, as set forth in Pope Gregory’s 
celebrated letter to Bishop Mellitus, was to 
pet the barbarians to allow themselves to be 

aptized, and to acknowledge Christ in any 
form. Even although the first converts were 
allowed to retain the worship of “trees and 
stones,” the missionaries hoped that many 
would be weaned from their idolatries, and 
at all events that their children would for- 
sake the Kirk, and take to the Ecclesia. This 
ss was to a certain extent unsuccessful, 
or the simple reason that the barbarians out- 
numbered the Romans as a thousand to one; 
that they were too illiterate to comprehend 
the arguments on which the new faith rested 
and too rude to see its beauty, or to appreci- 
ate the doctrines of peace and love which it 
inculeated. If a few were truly converted, 
the mass still adhered to their old supersti- 
tions; and as the Roman element died out, 
the old faith came again more prominently 
to the surface, and was mixed up with the 
higher and holier faith, which it leavened, 
but neither destroyed nor superseded. 

There are few chapters in the history of 
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the world at present so dark as that which 
treats of the doings of the Celtic races of 
Britain before the advent of the Saxons, and 
none to which the light of the new science 
of ethnography is likely to be of more value. 
All, however, which concerns us at present, 
is to know that Buddhism, in some shape or 
other, and under some name that may be lost, 
did exist in Britain before the conversion of 
its inhabitants to Christianity. If this has 
been made clear, a great step has been gained 
in the elucidation of the antiquities of this 
illiterate people. If we may venture to turn 
the lamp of Indian Buddhism on these hither- 
to mysterious monuments, we see, at once, 
what was meant by the inner choir at Stone- 
henge, by comparing it with the numerous 
examples of choirs in all Buddhist churches. 
We understand its enclosing circle by com- 
aring it with that at Sanchee and elsewhere. 
e are no longer puzzled by the small gran- 
ite monoliths, standing unsymmetrically be- 
tween the two original groups, and inside the 
principal, for we can, at once, assume them 
to be the “danams” of succeeding votaries, 
offered after the temple was finished; and we 
can easily see how it came to be a cenotaph, 
or memorial church, dedicated to those who 
died and were buried at Ambresbury. It 
would explain to us why Silbury Hill, erected 
on a Roman road, should not cover the re- 
mains of the dead, but be the attempt of a 
letterless race to perpetuate the memory of 
some event, which nothing but a written re- 
cord could really communicate to future ages. 
We might surmise that the circle at Rolldrich 
enclosed a holy spot, and know that the 
stones of Stennis were really the burying- 
place of some chief. There is, in fact, no 
winding in the labyrinth through which this 
thread might not conduct us in safety, and 
nothing so mysterious that we might not hope 
by this means to understand it. But to effect 
this end, explorations must be made afresh, 
and ia set about in a pu -like 
manner, not aimless gropings in the dark, 
such as alone have yet been undertaken. 
more systematic inquiry would repay the ex- 
ertions of the earnest historical student, for 
it is the sole method by which we can expect 
to throw any light on this branch of our na- 
tional antiquities. What is even more im- 
portant, it is the only clue that is now likely 
to be afforded us for unravelling the myste- 
rious wanderings of the races who peopled 
Europe and overthrew the Roman Empire, 
whose blood still flows in our veins, and whose 
feelings still influence every act, public or 
private, that takes place in the great Euro- 
pean family of nations. 





